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Tue Docror says ‘‘drink beer” to the weak and_ the 
convalescent. To those who need strength—need a food and 


a tonic. lf it is good for them, isn’t it good for you? 


The virtue of beer does not lie in the alcohol. There 


is only 3% per cent. of that. 


It lies in the malted barley—a digested food. And in 


the hops—a tonic and an aid to sleep. 


It lies, too, in the fact that the drinking of beer flushes 
the system of waste. So would water, of course, if one 


drank enough of it. But you don't drink water like beer. 


When beer is pure there is nothing more healthful. And 


Schlitz beer is pure. It brines no after-effects, no biliousness. 


But better go without beer than to drink the wrong beer. 


That is why the Doctor generally says ‘‘Drink Schlitz.” 


Ask for the Brewery Bollling. 


See that the cork or crown ts branded Schlitz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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Vo.t. XXI, 


TOTEM POLES 


L.. Li, Bate 


The natives of Southeastern Alaska, 
especially the younger and educated 
ones, are a very sensitive people, and 
more especially is this so with anything 
that pertains to the public parading of 
the weird customs, ceremonies and be- 
liefs of their primitive ancestors, and 
which they never fail to resent by fur- 
ther mystifying those who are seeking 
information in regard to them. 

The older natives are still more diffi- 
eult to approach on this subject, as many 
of them have been prosecuted and some 
of them even sent to prison for practic- 
ing some of their wild, weird ceremonies ; 
one of which was the driving out of some 
sick person the evil spirits with which 
they were supposed to be possessed, and 
which was the cause of their trouble, and 
which in some eases required heroic treat- 
ment, and sometimes resulted>..in the* 
death of the afflicted one. 

Now these older people did not dream 


. that there was aught of wrong in the 


ceremonies they have been taught to be- 
lieve from early childhood, and in which 
they had implicit faith themselves. They 
were proud of their heritage, and hon- 
ored in many ways their semi-savage and 
barbarous forbears, who in turn had been 
taught these strange customs by their an- 
cestry, steeped in savage superstition, 
which had been handed down through 
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all the ages. Even with all our advance 
toward a higher standard of civilization, 
we cannot deny that there still remains 
among ourselves, to the present day, a 
strain of the savage superstition that was 
so all-powerful in the breasts of our own 
primitive ancestry of the long ago. 

The study of all that is primitive is a 
most interesting one to many people, and 
those who have by persistent effort and 
careful investigation acquired any re- 
liable knowledge along these lines, should 
not hesitate to come out in the open and 
give that knowledge to the public. 

For reasons which I have stated above, 
the natives of Southeastern Alaska are 
very reserved about anything that re- 
lates to their totem poles, primitive cere- 
monies and beliefs, and I assure you that 
it requires many years’ residence among 
them, and fair treatment, too, before you 
ean gain their confidence to the extent of 
even learning in a general way the 
meaning of the strange carvings and 
paintings, and to be able to classify and 
distinguish between the several different 
totems in Alaska. 

Should the following description 
throw any additional light on the sub- 
ject of the mysterious totems of the 
North, then this article will not have 
been written in vain. 

The Hydahs, T’hlinkets and Koloshes 
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were the only primitive people in Alaska 
that made the totem poles. While there 
was no exact boundary line established, 
where the territory of one tribe left off, 
that of another began, and there was a 
mutual understanding between the tribes 
that established their tribal boundaries 
in a general way. But, in later years, 
when the English and the Russians 
marked the, bo&ndary line between Brit- 
ish, Columbia aged, Alaska, it divided the 


just south of Wrangel Narrows, and 
there, by mutual consent, the southern 
boundary line of the T’hiinkets began. 
and extended north through the inland 
waters, including all the islands of the 
Alexandrian archipelago, to the head of 
Lynn eanal. Cross sound or Icy straits 
was the northern boundary on the ocean 
coast. And there was ineluded in this 
territory the Wrangel people, Kakes. 
Takus, Auks, Chilkats, Hoonahs, Koots- 











. e . 
Old Indian village, showing totems several generations old. 


country of the Hydahs and left a por- 
tion of them on Queen Charlotte’s Is- 
lands, which is on the British side, and 
the other portion of them on Prince of 
Wales Island and adjacent mainland, 
which is in Alaska, and now American 
territory, where they had numerous vil- 
lages at desirable points, among them 
Klawak, Howkan, Texakan, Shikan, and 
Ketehikan, or Tongas Narrows. Their 


recognized northern boundary line was 


nahoos, Killisnoos, Neltooskins, and 
Sitkawans. The next were the Ko- 
loshs, who are in reality a_ branch 
of the T’hlinkets. The long, exposed 
ocean coast between the two tribes 
was a natural barrier that the natives 
did not attempt to pass only at favored 
times in the summer months. The coun- 
try of the Koloshes embraced the coast 
line from Cross sound to the mouth of 
Copper river, with villages at Litua bay, 























Dry bay, Yakutat, Yakataga and Kyak, 
and these people are now known as the 
Yakutats. 

' So you see the people who made the 
totem poles in Alaska inhabited that por- 
tion of the coast from Dixon’s entrance 
to Copper river. This made the northern 
boundary of the Koloshes reach 150 miles 
northwest of that portion of the territory 
now known as Southeasterm Alaska. 

In order to arrive at a full and correct 
understanding of this description, it wil! 
be necessary to keep in mind the follow- 
ing facts: First, that it refers to the 
primitive people only, and not to those 
of the present generation; second, that 
the totem poles are a relic of the past, 
and belonged to a semi-savage and bar- 
barous race of people, who, centuries ago, 
flourished in great numbers, but who are, 
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from various causes, slowly but surely 
losing their identity as a race, and whose 
primitive history must soon be sought in 
the realms of tradition; third, that since 
the oceupation of Alaska by the Ameri- 
cans, and the introduction of the school- 
house, the chureh, and our system of 
government, there has been wrought a 
great change in the lives of those natives 
living in Southeastern Alaska. Instead 
of their guttural and almost impossible 
language, they now speak, read and 
write the English language fluently, and 
have, under the guidance of earnest 
teachers, been induced to abandon their 
semi-savage and barbarous customs and 





to believe in a supreme being, and give 
their dead a Christian burial; live in 
modern houses, furnished with modern 
furniture, and engage in mercantile pur- 
suits. They own sawmills and fisheries, 
are employed in the mines and other in- 
f dustries, and have become an industrious 
and law-abiding people: fourth, thai 
with the exception of the small imitation 
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totems that are now being made by the 


natives, especially for the tourist trade, 
a new totem pole is seldom seen in any 
of their villages at the present time, and 
the old totem poles are rotting down and 
their folk lore is but a memory. 

With some slight tribal differences in 
the manner of carving and painting, and 
the different varieties of timber from 
which the totem poles are made, they are 
otherwise alike in a general way. And 
if a totem should be found floating in 
the open sea, the locality from whence 
it came could very nearly be determined 
by the kind of wood from which it was 
carved. 

Many people, ineluding officials, 
teachers, traders and travelers, have 
time and again asked the natives for in- 
formation as to the meaning of the 
strange, weird and grotesque characters 
earved or painted on the several differ- 
ent kinds of totems, and in nearly every 
instance the nature of their replies has 
been the same. 

When asked about the totem poles, the 
older natives apparently do not under 
stand the English language, and the 
young people skilfully avoid the ques- 
tions by giving evasive answers. The 
following list of questions have been 
asked them many, many times, and the 
answers, as written below, were their 
usual reply : 

Q).. ‘* Will you tell us about the totem 
poles ?”’ 

A. a Yes. x 

But, mind you, no further information 
is volunteered, and those seeKing for it 
must ask again. 

Q. ‘‘Is the totem pole a religious em- 
hlem?’? 

A; -**' Yes.” 
Q. ‘Do you worship them?” 
AS Fea,” 
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Q. ‘‘Are they a family record ?’’ 

A, "tea"? 

Q. ‘‘Are they a burial monument?”’ 
iA. “ea 

Q. ‘‘Are they historical records?’’ 

A... “Fa* 

The result: You have learned nothing. 
Now, the fact of the matter is, they are 
a people who regard their totem poles 
with a great deal of veneration, and while 
they are very fond of pomp and display, 
and proudly boast of their totems among 
themselves, they look with undisguised 
suspicion upon inquisitive white people 
who ask them questions about their to- 
tem poles and other customs and cere- 
monies, and treat them with much re- 
serve, and less respeet, showing by their 
manner that they look upon them as in- 
truders, and do not think it is any of 
their business, in much the same way that 
you would resent inquiries from a 
stranger as to your personal or family 
affairs. 

Another reason is: Since the oceupa- 
tion of Alaska by the American people 
every means (even to the extent of send- 
ing some of the natives to prison) has 
been employed in the effort to suppress 
that peculiar custom and belief which 
was so extensively practiced among 
the natives in the not so long ago, 
and known to us as witchcraft. This, 
of course, as you can plainly see, 
has made the natives more silent, and 
suspicious of the iniquisitive strangers, 
thinking (and with reason) that 
there might be others of their prim- 
itive customs than witchcraft that would 
not meet with the approval of the all- 
powerful white man, and if known might 
eventually get them into more trouble. 
They had been taught these ceremonies 
from childhood and could see no wrong 
in any of them, and believed implicitly 
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in all of them, and reasoned that if they 
got into trouble over one, why not over 
another? So they have been guarded in 
their answers to questions that referred 
to their beliefs, customs or ceremonies. 

To show you just how careful they are 
in regard to these things, I will relate an 
incident that occurred in Southéastern 
Alaska no longer ago than 1899. Sev- 
eral white mgn, whom I knew well, one 
among them being A. G. McBride, who 
at that time published the Douglas Is- 
land News, and since a resident of Seat- 
tle, Washington, were anxious to see a 
medicine man go through the perform- 
ance of doctoring a sick person, and had 
tried in vain to get one to do so. Finally 
they appealed to the writer to see if it 
could not be arranged for them. One of 
the most noted medicine men of South- 
eastern Alaska was a personal friend of 
mine, and I went to him and told him 
frankly just what was wanted. His first 
question was, ‘‘ Where do you want me to 
give the exhibition?’’ . I. replied, ‘‘In 
my house.’’ ‘‘ Who will be the imaginary 
patient?’’ ‘‘Who. do you want?’’ ‘‘I 
want you to play the sick man.’’ ‘‘All 
right, I’ll be the sick .man.’’, ‘‘Now, 
who will be in your house to see the per- 
formance besides yourself?’’. ‘‘There 
will be twelve people there.’’ ‘‘T must 
see them and excuse those ! do not want 
or there will be no performanee.’’ ‘* All 
right, roll up your medicine man’s out- 
fit and come on.”’ 

He came with me, excused those that 
he did not want, and with A. G. McBride 
taking notes, and myself as the patient, 
he, without further hesitation, gave a 
most strange, weird and hypnotic exhi- 
bition. After the performance was over 
I asked him, ‘‘Why did you object to 
certain ones being present?’’ ‘‘Oh, they 
helped get me into trouble once on ac- 

















count of my way of doctoring, and I did 
not know but what they might try to do 
so again, as the white people call my sys- 
tem of doctoring witchcraft, and say that 
it is wrong and unlawful.’’ 

You can see by the above incident that 
they apparently had good reasons for be- 
ing careful as regards anything that re- 
lates to their primitive customs. 

While with each tribe there was a 
marked difference in the model of their 
canoes and the manner in which they 
buried their dead, there was no partic- 
ular difference in the carving or general 
design of their totems other than as 
stated above. Those totems that were 
painted with native paint were imper- 
vious to the weather, and have withstood 
the elements for centuries, and many of 
them are still standing, weird, siient 
monuments of the pride and pomp of a 
once semi-savage and barbarous people, 
whose war-cry, in the long ago, echoed 
from Prince William’s to Puget sound. 

The farther north you go within the 
district under discussion you will find 
the totems less in size and fewer in num- 
ber, the reason for this being the people 
were less numerous, no big, suitable trees 
were available; and there being an ex- 
posed coast line for a distance of over 
500 miles from Cross sound to Copper 
river. 

It is true, however, that large cedar 
logs suitable for the more imposing to- 
tems were towed great distances by the 
natives with their canoes. But this only 
oceurred on the inland waters of the 
Alexandrian archipelago. And it was on 
these picturesque islands that the primi- 
tive natives were the most numerous and 
well to do, and here, too, the totem poles 
were found the most plentiful, imposing 
in size, and elaborately carved. 

A totem pole is not a religious emblem 
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in any sense of the word; for while the 
primitive people were very superstitious, 
believed in witcheraft, good and evil 
spirits, charms and fetiches, they ac- 
knowledged no supreme being and had 
no religion. 

There are seven different kinds of to- 
tems, not all of them being totem poles. 
The Clan totem pole, the Individual clan 
totem pole, the Individual Miniature clan 
totem, the Genealogical or Ancestral to- 
tem pole, the Potlatch or House totem, 
the Medicine totem, and the Burial to- 
tem, which sometimes is on a pole and 
sometimes on a short post, from just 
clear of the ground to twenty or more 
feet in height. 














Clan totem, 30 ft. high. 


THE CLAN TOTEM. 


The different tribes under discussion 
were subdivided into clans, who lived in 
neighboring villages, each clan having 
its own particular totem, and the regu- 
lar Clan totem pole represented every in- 
dividual, old or young, male or female, 
married or single, that belonged to that 
clan;'ho matter whether they were living 
in the village or out of it. The Clan totem 
or emblem was represented by a carving 
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or painting in imitation of some animal, 
bird or fish that the people were familiar 
with, and never a tree, the sun, moon, or 
anything of that kind. 

The Clan emblem of the Chilkats was 
the Raven, while Annihoots, the browr 
bear, was the Clan emblem of the Sit- 
kawans, or Sitka people, and so on. 

First, a pole or tree was selected and 
hewn square or left round to suit the 
fancy of the totem makers, the height of 
the pole being anywhere from twenty to 
sixty feet. Then a figure was carved out 
of wood in imitation of a 


eagle, or 


raven, bear, 


whatever the Clan 


This figure was placed se- 
| 


emblem 
might be. 
curely on top of, or might be a part of 
the pole itself. 

The pole was erected and occupied the 
most conspituous place in the village, 
right in front of the chief’s house, the 
official headquarters, as it were, where 
they met in council on important ocea- 
sions. And the Clan totem was literally, 
and in fact, the colors of the clan, were 
looked upon by all with great veneration 
and respect, and occupied the same place 
in their estimation as Old Glory does in 
ours, being jealously guarded by all. And 
there was not a soul in the village old 
enough to understand but what would 
resent an insult to their Clan totem 
quickly as it was given. 


as 


The members of a clan would not kill 
or destroy the animal, bird or fish that 
was their own Clan emblem or totem, 
but there was no objection to their being 
killed by members of other clans. 
case of tribal 


In 
wars it under the 
shadow of their Clan totem that they 


was 


would meet in solemn council and seri- 


ously discuss important affairs and un- 


dertakings. While they had a recognized 


head chief, every adult man in the vil- 
lage had his say in the council, and in 
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time of tribal wars the chiefs of the dif- 
ferent clans that belonged to the same 
tribe would meet in council, work in har- 
mony, and make every effort to bring to 
a successful issue any plans that they 
might have agreed upon. 

All of their canoes and canoe paddles, 
masks, weapons and armor, as well as 
other articles included in the list of their 
belongings, had the Clan emblem carved 
or painted on them, for the same reason 
that the life boats and other gear of an 
ocean-going vessel have the name of the 
ship they belong to painted on them, 
and that the government has our U.S. A. 
on all of their belongings, i. e., identifi- 
cation in wreckage, war, or for any pur- 
pose where the mark of 
would be of use. 


identification 


Every adult in a village contributed 
his pro rata toward the cost of carving 
and erecting a Clan totem, and therefore 
it was community property, and could 
n6t be moved without the mutual consent 
of every member of the clan in the vil- 
lage. Of late years they have been 
loaned or presented to the government 
for exhibition purposes. They are not 
an article of commerce, and are never 
sold. 

All of the primitive tribes are aware 
of the evil effeets of the intermarriage 
of blood relations. Therefore, by com- 
mon consent it was not permissible for 
the men and women of the same clan to 
intermarry. 


INDIVIDUAL CLAN TOTEM. 


The Individual Clan totem is very simi- 


lar to the Clan totem, being a single fig- 
ure‘ on top of a plain pole. The distin- 
guishing features are as follows: It is 
usually smaller in size and height, and 
the position it occupies in the village is 
It is al- 


different from the Clan totem. 

















ways placed in the immediate vicinity of 


and is earved and 
erected at his individual expense. Due 
respect is also paid to the Individual clan 


totem by every member of that clan, any 


the owner’s house 


one of whom would resent an insult of- 
fered to it. 

The benefits supposed to be derived 
from the Individual clan totem are: 
Every native is proud of his clan, and 
this is more especially so with those 
whose ancestors have in any way dis- 
tinguished themselves in war, hunting, 
or otherwise, and the Individual clan to- 
tem is much the same to them as Captain, 
Judge, Professor, Doctor or other name 
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Individual clan totem, 20 feet high. 


on a door plate would be to us. In other 
words, it notified all comers that him- 
self and his ancestors something 
more than ordinary individuals, and that 


he was proud of it. 


were 


Now every adult 
man did not have an Individual elan to- 
tem. consent there was 


either one of two things required before 


By common 


‘a man was eligible or qualified to have an ~ 


Individual clan totem pole; either he 
himself in *war, the 
chase, or otherwise, or else have a wife 


must distinguish 


and a home, and in referring to a mar- 
ried man in a general way, who has an 
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Individual clan totem, it always in- 
cludes his family. 


INDIVIDUAL MINIATURE CLAN TOTEM. 
Every individual had, or was supposed 
to have, an Individual Miniature clan 


totem, which was earved from wood. 


Individual miniature clan totem, 2% 

in, long, 
bone, horn, ivory, slate, shell or stone, a 
jade totem of this class being especially 
valuable and prized above all others. 
These Miniature totems were fastened 
on a thong and worn around the neck as 
a charm. They were supposed to ward 
off evil spirits,and also protect them from 
the schemes of their enemies, and make 
them suecessful in war or hunting, and 
in no ease would a native part with his 


Miniature élan totem. 
GENEALOGICAL TOTEMS. 

A Genealogical totem pole is a family 
record of their ancestry, dating back 
from one to as many as five generations, 
seldom more, which instead of being pre- 
served in a written or printed form as 
civilized people do, was recorded by a 
series of carvings or paintings, usually 
on wood. These carvings and paintings 
all had a meaning, which was well known 
and understood by the primitive people. 

The reason why women were not more 
in evidence in the many carvings and 
paintings is because they were consid- 
ered inferior to the men. 

There was no record kept of female 
children and the women, as a rule, were 
ignored. The man was the head of the 
family without question or argument. 
Each member of the family was as a part 
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of a machine, each part doing its share, 
and all paying implicit obedience to the 
man, with the accent on the man. 

The position a Genealogical totem pole 
occupied in a village was usually at the 
center and directly in front of the own- 
er’s house, or right against the house. 








Genealogical totem. 


There are no two Genealogical totem 
poles exactly alike, no more than there 
are two family records among civilized 
people just the same, and the combina- 
tions that have been produced and re- 
corded in this variety of the totem poles 
is almost endless. But in order to sim- 
plify the subject we will divide them into 
two different classes and explain them in 
detail. 

Only under certain conditions is a per- 
son allowed to carve his own totem, 


and those conditions are that he be a reg- 


ular totem pole carver. There are cer- 
tain ones who, under the guidance of an 
older carver, have been especially pre- 


pared for this very particular work, in 
much the same manner as a preacher or 
a priest is prepared for his work, the 
object being that the totem carver shall 
observe due veneration and respect for 
his work, as it involves a close associa- 
tion with the spirits of their departed 
relatives and honored dead. He must 
also be a fearless man as well, for carv- 
ings and paintings representing the evil 
spirits must be made also, and the totem 
carver, like the medicine man, is looked 
upon with fearsome awe, as he is sup- 
posed to be living in a semi-spirit world, 
and associating with both good and evil 
spirits, and in no sense is his special 
training made with the idea of giving 
him a monopoly of the business. 

Therefore, to have a totem carved re- 
quires money, or its equivalent, and so 
with them then, it was, as it is with you 
now; should you decide to have a house 
built you consult your bank account, 
then have a house built accordingly, and 
it was the same way with the primitive 
natives. So I shall describe a poor man’s 
Genealogical totem and one-belonging to 
a well-to-do person, but of course you 
will bear in mind that there are many 
varying grades getween the two, the price 
paid determining the grade. 

As a rule the poor man’s Genealogical! 
totem was only built by those who had 
passed the prime of life and had failed 
to accumulate any great amount of 
wealth and had given up all hopes of ever 
doing so, and were anxious to commem- 
orate their ancestors in some way, hence 
the poor man’s totem. 

Although they were all fond of fame, 
pomp and display, no one, no matter 
how great, was ever honored with a Gen- 
ealogical totem during his life time. 
But after death his or her son (a totem 
in honor of a woman is rare, and to see 
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the figure of a woman carved on a Gen- 
ealogical totem is the exception and not 
the rule) will make every effort to raise 
the price for a totem in his honor, and 
he will impoverish himself in a su- 
preme effort to have a totem carved a 
little more elaborate and imposing than 
any that his neighbors might have. But 
if he does not have the price, he has, 
rather than none at all, what we will call 
a poor man’s totem. 

After he has decided the matter he 
goes to the totem carver and tells him 
just what he. wants, and how much 
money, or its equivalent, he has, and the 
totem carver makes his plans accord- 
ingly. (The totem carver has previously 
marked all the trees in his locality de- 
sirable for totems.) He then takes the 
prospective totem owner into the woods 
and shows him the tree that is suitable 
for his totem. The owner-to-be then cuts 
it down and floats it to the village and 
roughs it out and turns it over to the 
carver, who in the meantime has pre- 
pared from a small model furnished him 
as a guide for his carvings on the larger 
totem, which he finishes in due time and 
proceeds to paint with the very durable 
native paints. When it is ready for rais- 
ing the whole clan turn out and make 
a holiday out of the occasion, and help 
raise the totem, which we would say 
would look like this: 


POOR MAN’S GENEALOGICAL TOTEM. 


Unlike us, they begin from today and 
read history backwards, and a Genea- 
logical totem from the top down; there- 
fore the top figure would represent his 
ancestors of the preceding generation, 
and so on. In this case the top figure 
represents his father, who belonged to 
the Raven clan, while he himself may 
belong to the Wolf clan (as the children 


always take the name of the mother’s 
clan). The top figure would then rep- 
resent that his father was a noted per- 
son and belonged to the Raven clan, 
whose father (the next figure, the Bear) 
was also an important person and be- 














Poor man’s genealogical totem pole. 

40 ft. high. 
longed to the Bear clan, and the same 
with the whale and the eagle. Literally 
translated, this totem means that his an- 
cestors were important and .noted peo- 
ple for four generations back. The fig- 
ures on the totem identified the clans 
to which his noted ancestors belonged. 
And the finished totem standing in front 
of his house was a constant reminder of 
this fact to all comers; as*much so as 
though he stood on his own house top 
and shouted it into their ears, through 
a megaphone. 

Now what identifies this totem as a 
poor man’s totem is the fact, which you 
will notice, of ail of the different figures 
being carved full length, and no other 
earvings of any kind—just the plain 
figures. This totem tells you that his an- 
cestors were great men, but there it stops. 
It does not tell you what they did to dis- 
tinguish themselves, as that would have 
required more carving, and consequently 
more money. Another reason why the 
figures are carved on this totem full 
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length is to make these four generations 
as high and imposing as could be done 
at as little cost as possible, so you see he 
did not have this kind of a totem carved 
because he had no more to tell, but be- 
cause he lacked the price to pay for 
more. 

In the olden times a native’s wealth 
was reckoned by the number of slaves 
that he owned. Slaves being prisoners 


taken in war, their owners reaping the 
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may be, the more wealthy and noted is 
he who had it erected. And the fact 
alone that the owner had been successful 
and had accumulated enough wealth to 
have such an elaborate totem carved and 
erected made him famous in the eyes of 
his own clan as well as that of all others, 
and it was this love of personal fame, as 
well as pride of ancestry, that prompted 
him to make such a supreme effort to ex- 
cel all other totem poles as to size and 





One of the most elaborately carved genealogical totem 

double figure on 
queer looking hats on their heads being the insignia of their rank. 
The short 


legendary lore in the masks, etc. The 


Government 


Reserve at Sitka, 
totems. 


Alaska. 
benefit of their labors, which very mate- 
rially added to their wealth in dried fish, 
oolakan oil, furs, skins, or anything that 
was of use to them that had a commercial 
value and was used for barter and trade, 
so a man’s wealth was usually reckoned 
by the number of slaves that he owned. 

GENEALOGICAL TOTEM OF THE HIGHER 

CLASSES. 

The more elaborately carved and im- 

posing in height a Genealogical totem 





poles in Alaska, containing much 
top represents medicine men, the 
This totem is now on the 


totems this picture are house 


shown in 
elaborate carving. And while neither 
clan would be repre- 
sented on his Genealogical totem, yet he 
would reap the coveted reward of honor 
and fame in the praise and admiration 
of his clan and tribe until his death, his 
fame as a great warrior spreading even 
into the far-away land of the hostile 
tribes, whose women frightened their 


children into silenee by the mention of 
his name. 


himself nor his 
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Now the figures representing the clans 
of ancestry on a totem pole of this class 
full 
length, like those on a poor man’s totem, 
and if they were, there would be many 
other carvings of human faces, children, 
in all shapes, held up by the heels and 
otherwise, oceasionally the head of a 
white man (which only occurs on those 
totems made since the time of the early 
explorers), newts, protruding 
tongues, medicine men and distorted hu. 
man figures, all of the above being le- 
gendary lore, and translated would tell 
of wars, famines, epidemics, slaves, evil 
spirits, witcheraft and heroic 
Should the owner of the totem want to 
make one still more elaborate and expen- 
sive than the one just described, instead 
of making the figure representing a cer- 
tain clan full length with other earvings 
on the front of its body, he joins two 
clans together in the one figure, with the 
upper half representing the head and 
shoulders of a bear and representing the 
Bear clan, and the lower part of the fig- 
ure the whale, and would represent his 
ancestry belonging to the Bear and 
Whale clans, and in the space between 
the upper and lower part of the double 
figure there would be carvings represent- 


would not, as a rule, be carved 


frogs, 


deeds 


ing deeds done, notable events, wars won 
or lost by their ancestry in the long ago. 
A totem pole of this kind required years 
to carve and finish with the rude imple- 
ments used by the natives in those days, 
and cost from $100 to $2,000, or its 
equivalent. When a totem pole of this 
kind was finished it was either charred 
on the outside and rubbed smooth with 
flat rocks and then saturated with whale, 
seal or other oil, which put the outer sur- 
face in good condition to withstand the 
elements ; or else the totem pole was most 
elaborately painted with native paints, 
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the prevailing colors being black, red, 
green and white. This lasted fur years 
and also made the outer surface of the 
totem pole impervious to the weather. 
A totem pole of this kind was usua!iy 
hollowed out, or coneaved on the back, 
the principal reason for this being to 
make it lighter to raise, for with their 
primitive means this was difficult to do. 
This hollowing out was done with some 
of the smaller Genalogical totems also, 
The 
tially burned bones of loved children or 


but for a different purpose. par- 
those of others of their respected deac! 
were buried in the hollow back and at 
the foot of the totem, but this was op 
tional, and did not necessarily classify 
this totem with those known as burial 


totems. 





Mask. 


A round human face carved on a Gen- 
ealogical totem means that the ancestor 
(who, we will say, “was an eagle), upon 
whose breast the face is carved, won his 
fame by capturing prisoriers in raids or 
wars, and of whom he had made slaves. 
The face represents a mask, and the 
slaves were compelled to wear masks on 
all important oceasions and ceremonies, 
and to silently come and go at the beck 
and call of their masters, and in no eas: 
were they allowed to participate in any 
of the ceremonies or pastimes. So the 
human face on a totem 
mask; a mask, a slave; and slaves were 


represents a 


prisoners who were captured in war; 
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and slaves meant wealth; and wealth 
meant fame. A carving representing hu- 
man beings being devoured by the clan 
figures, and which is usually accompa- 
nied by a mask, means war, and that the 
ancestor who is represented in this man- 
ner killed many of his enemies and cap- 
tured many slaves. 

Little children held up by the heels 
means that the children of that genera- 
tion were captured by their enemies 
when small, or killed by their parents to 
save them from famine, or in case of war 
to keep them from being captured and 
made slaves of, or as impediments on the 
eve of a desperate, dangerous and hope- 
less effort to escape a victorious enemy, 
as the Sitkawans did when the Russian 
gunboat came to destroy them at Sitka. 





Medicine man’s hat, showing ermine 
skin on top and sea-lion’s whiskers 
just below. 


A hat of this kind, which is sometimes 
seen on any of the clan figures, or the 
figure of a human being, means, if the 
former, that the ancestor represented 
was a medicine man. If the hat should 
be on a human figure, then the animal, 
fish or bird representing the clan he be- 
longed to would be painted or woven in 
on the hat, thus designating his clan. 
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The separate sections on top of the hat 
represent generations, the hat itself 
counting for one generation, and means 
that for five generations his ancestors 
had been medicine men, which is con- 
sidered the most important position in 
the clan, and equal to any chief in the 
tribe. Just because a boy’s father was a 
medicine man, however, was no sign 
that he would be one, as the prospective 
doctor would have to show that he was 
possessed of certain qualifications be- 
fore he would be considered eligible, and 
then accepted, as a pupil on trial only; 
so the position of a medicine man was 
not always hereditary. 

It sometimes occurs that there are two 
human figures just alike, or a double hu- 
man figure side by side on a totem, 
sometimes on top of the pole, and some- 
times anywhere from the top to the bot- 
tom. This means that there were two 
brothers, and both of them famous in 
their generation. Sometimes you will 
see an eagle’s wings on the side of a hu- 
man body, or a raven’s beak on a human 
face. This is just another way of desig- 
nating the clan to which his ancestors 
belonged, and the same holds good with 
other figures that are part human and 
part of any part of the animals, birds 
or fish that are chosen by the natives 
for their totem. A human figure with 
distorted features and protruding tongue 
means that at some time during his ca- 
reer he had been bewitched by some en- 
emy, who in the shape of a small frog 
had managed to have been swallowed by 
him while drinking, and which after- 
wards grew to great size and caused him 
much trouble. If the frog is shown on 
his breast, head down, then he got rid 
of the evil spirit and recovered; should 
no frog be visible, then he had died from 
the effects of the presence of the strong 
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evil spirit in his stomach, and which the 
medicine men had been unable to drive 
out. Where the head of a white man is 
shown on a totem, it dates back to the 
time of the early explorers, Vancouver, 
Bering, Cook and others, and signifies 
that his ancestors, especially the one 
right below the white man’s head, had 
been greatly honored by a visit from the 
white chief, who came from across the 
sea in the big canoe. A totem of this 
kind was in the government exhibit at 
the Lewis and Clark Fair, and was 
placed by ex-Governor Brady in the col- 
lection of totems on the government re- 
serve at the mouth of Indian river, near 
Sitka. 

There is no regular sex totem, and to 
see the figure of a woman on any kind 
of a totem is the exception and not the 
rule. But if so, it is always at the ex- 
pense of the son in honor of his mother, 
who had done some heroic deed, at a 
great personal risk, like notifying the 
clan of the approach of an enemy, or res- 
cuing drowning people; always some- 
thing heroic. 

The large, staring eye, so much in evi- 
dence on the totems and belongings of all 
the tribes that this article refers to, is 
a universal symbel that has the same 
meaning to them all, and is found on the 
primitive spruce root hats, canoes, cere- 
monial robes, shields, drums, armor, pad- 
dles, skin clothing, house totems, slate 
and all other totems, and often appears 
on the ceremonial robes (Chilkat blan- 
kets), in most unexpected places on the 
house totems and ceremonial robes, with 
no apparent regard as to whether there 
is a clan emblem represented in connec- 
tion with it or not, and yet the whole de- 
sign, disconnected and apparently mean- 
ingless without the key, still has a bar- 
baric charm in its weird and fantastic 


design that is fascinating, and the dis- 
connected parts properly assembled and 
interpreted read like a romance. 

The expression given to the features 
of a clan emblem or of a carved human 
face, tell whether or not he was a eruel 
and fierce warrior, a ealm, wise and 
cunning medicine man, or the ambitious 
man whose only thought was to erect a 
totem in honor of his ancestry and him- 
self. 

When a totem of this kind was raised, 
the neighboring clans all joined in the 
weird dances and ceremonies and killing 
of slaves, whose bodies were thrown into 
the deep hole that had been dug to re- 
ceive the totem. Then when the totem 
was raised the bottom would rest on the 
still warm bodies of the dead slaves. The 
object in killing the slaves was to show 
the wealth of the man who was erecting 
the totem, and his utter disregard for 
it on such an important occasion, and 
that the spirits of the dead slaves would 
be ready to serve his own spirit when 
he should die. 


COMMEMORATIVE OR POTLATCH TOTEMS. 


The Commemorative or Potlatch to- 
tems, also known as House totems, were 
of more importance to their owners than 
their ancestral totems for the reason that 
the owner received all the fame and 
honor himself, and which was ungrudg- 
ingly given him while he lived, by his 
peers as well as all others of his clan 
and tribe, and which lasted long after 
his death. Hence, it was the height of 
the ambition of every native who 
thirsted for fame to have a Potlatch, and 
then House totems, and he would spénd 
half a lifetime accumulating slaves, 
dried fish, furs and skin clothing, canoes, 
weapons, implements, dried berries, fish 
eggs, and anything and everything of 
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service or use in anticipation of this 
greatest of all events in the lives of the 
primitive people. 














House or Potlach totem belonging to 

Annihoots (the Brown Bear), chief 

of the Sitka Indians, made to com- 

memorate a great potlach given by 

him at Sitka several years ago. This 

custom is dying out among the na- 

tives, this probably being the last 

one that will ever be given in Al- 

aska. 

Natives who give a Potlatch are usu- 
ally those who have passed middle life 
and who have by conquest, shrewd trad- 
ing and industry, accumulated property 
to the value of two thousand dollars or 
more. 

Long before the day arrives members 
of his clan are sent to all the friendly 
clans (there are feuds existing some- 
times between the clans of the same 
tribe) to attend the Potlatch, which is 


usually given in the fall, after the fish- 
ing season is over. The different friendly 
clans arrive in their canoes within a few 
days of each other, and with great pomp 


and display, and everybody is made. 


comfortable, and from two to four weeks’ 
time is spent in feasting, dancing, gam- 
bling and merry-making; wives are 
bought and sold, hunting trips and raids 
on hostile tribes are planned. At the 
proper times the games and merry-mak- 
ing cease, when with great pomp, and 
a studied and reckless disregard for the 
great wealth piled high, he begins and 
gives away everything that has taken 
him so many years to accumulate. The 
more important people are favored first, 
and each one given according to his 
standing, and no one, no matter how 
poor, is overlooked. In return for all of 
this, he is allowed to put up his House 
totems to commemorate this event, and 
ever after anyone coming to his house 
pays him the due honor and respect, just 
the same as we feel thankful to the donor 
of any substantial gift. 

After the Potlatch is over the man who 
gave it is a poor man, and he overlooks 
no opportunity to attend any other Pot- 
latch that may be given by a friendly 
clan. 

The Commemorative or House totems 
go in pairs, usually two just alike, and 
are from two to three feet wide, some- 
times wider than this if suitable timber 
ean be found, and from two to six 
inches thick, and from eight to ten feet 
high. They are placed at the front cor- 
ners of the inside of the house, some- 
times on the outside and over or on each 
side of the door. The most prominent fig- 
ure carved on this totem in the illustra- 
tion is the clan emblem, which the man 
belongs to, which in this case is anni- 
hoots, the brown bear. 














The translation of the above totem is 
made in this way: First, the shape of 
the 
which is potlatch; and potlatch means 
a great event in the history of the peo- 
ple, where a fortune was given away. 
The prominent figure of the bear iden- 
tifies the clan that the man belongs to 
who gave the potlatch, and the house in 
which the totems are found 
that the owner was the 


totems designates their meaning, 


designate 
man who gave 
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great people. In other words, the egg is 
an embryonic symbol and means life in 
embryo, or those to come. 


MEDICINE MAN’S TOTEM. 


different kinds of 


Medicine Men’s totems, with many vari- 


There are three 
ations, and no two of them are exaétly 
alike. 
same, and used in the same way and for 
the They 


But in a general way they are the 


same purpose. are usually 














Chilkat Indians waiting for the Sitkans to arrive to the Potlach. 


the potlatch. The parts of figures secat- 
tered about are parts of complete fig- 
ures that have been cut into bits, yet 
when assembled are clan 
much the same: manner as the designs 
into the famous Chilkat 
blankets, which when assembled are clan 
emblems of famous ancestry. The oval 
figure that occurs so often on the Pot- 
latch totem represents an egg cut in 
two lengthwise, and 


emblems, in 


are woven 


means embryonic 
life. As: the Bear clan has been a great 


people, is a great people now, and their 
children’s children will continue to be a 


made of wood, sometimes of horn, bone 
or slate. The medicine man’s Hand to 
tem is about eighteen inches long and 
made of wood, often in the shape of the 
human figure, with a sealp lock of hu- 
man hair, the 
head of the figure by inserting the hair 


which is fastened onto 
into a series of small holes, in which the 
hair is put and fastened in with little 
wooden pegs; and the clan emblem is 
generally carved on the figure ; sometimes 
this is omitted. This totem stick is the 
first one used by the.medicine man in 
preparing the patient for the more or less 
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A Chilkat blanket. 


trying ordeal soon to follow, and is used 
in this wise: 

The primitive people believed that 
fresh water represented purity, and con- 
sequently the evil spirits have a great 
dread of water. So the medicine men 
dipped this scalp lock into a basket of 
water (they had a closely-woven basket 
made of spruce roots that held water), 
and then flirted the water all around and 
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Medicine man’s hand totem, 18 in. 
high, 


over the patient and in the air, the ob- 
ject being to drive out and away all evil 
spirits, and purify the air of them, so 
that there would be but one evil spirit 


to contend with, and this one was sup- 
posed to be in the stomach of the sick 
man and was the cause of all his trou- 
bles. 

The second kind is the Doctor’s Totem 
rattle, which is made in the shape of a 
bird, animal or fish, and of wood, in two 
pieces which are hollowed out, and peb- 
bles, teeth, bits of bone, ivory, native 
copper, ete., are placed within, and then 
the two pieces are lashed together again. 
This is used in the second stage of the 
performance, and continued until near 
the finish. It is furiously and constantly 
rattled back and forth for the purpose 





Medicine man’s hand totem. Bird 

rattle. 
of searing out the evil spirit in the sick 
man. On a Doctor’s rattle there is usu- 
ally carved a shape of a frog, and that 
means that the rattle is master of the evil 
spirit, which is represented by the frog. 
The clan to which the Doctor’s rattle be- 
longs, too, can in nearly every instance 
be identified by a small earving or paint- 
ing on the outside of the rattle, or by its 
shape. 

Now the primitive people reasoned 
that it was not necessary to ask favors 
of the good spirits, as it was their busi- 
ness to be good. But the evil spirits, who 
had the power and inclination to do them 
harm—it was of them that they must ask 
lenience, and trust to the influence and 
watchfulness of the good spirits to help 
as much as they could, and which they 
were supposed to do without asking. In 
very severe cases they used in their doc- 
toring a carving of wood from one to 
three feet high, which was made in the 








re 
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shape of a distorted human figure, and 
represented the chief of all evil spirits, 
and of whom all other evil spirits were 





Medicine man's totem. Distorted hu- 
man figure 3 ft. high. 


in fear. When all else failed the doctor 
would ask the aid of this master evil 


the evil spirits, and his power feared ac- 
cordingly; and this figure representing 
the master evil spirit was looked upon in 
battle much the same as the Russians 
look upon their ikons. And carried in 
the hands of some bold warrior it in- 
spired courage to his followers, and once 
a point of vantage was gained, struck 
terror to the hearts of the enemy. In 
this way the presence of the master evil 
spirit totem at a critical moment would 
turn the tide of war in favor of those 
who were carrying it. 
THE BURIAL TOTEM. 

The Burial totems are in size all the 

way from a small slab of wood with the 


clan figure painted on it to a large life- 
sized and imposing carving of the ani- 











Semi-modern houses built on old village site,showing position occupied by historical and 


genealogical totems of generations ago. 


spirit (by acknowledging his great 
power), and in this way it was sup- 
posed that the doctor was in league with 


mal, fish or bird representing the clan to 
which the dead person belonged, the 
latter only being placed at the graves of 
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the more important people, in much the 
same way as we place monuments over 
our loved and noted dead, like Lineoln 
or Washington. The common people’s 
graves were seldom marked by anything 
more than a small pole, usually with 
something tied to it, like cedar bark, or 
a piece of the clothing worn by the de- 
ceased, a spruce root hat or basket, or 
any small thing that had belonged to and 
had been prized by the owner. 

The Hydahs would also bury the par- 
tially charred bones back of and at the 
foot of a Genealogical totem. But usu 
ally the remains of the dead were placed 
on some rocky and grass-covered island, 
headland or hiilside, and generally over- 
looking the water, and not far away 
from the village. The larger carved 
Burial totems or figures were placed on 
a post from two to ten feet high, and 
sometimes on a pole like a Clan totem, 
but the loeality where it was placed al- 
ways identified whether it was a Clan 
totem, an Individual totem, or a Burial 
totem. 

The T’hlinket (primjtive) method of 
disposing of, their dead was somewhat 
différent. “When a _person-of any great 
importance died the *body was laid out 
m state, and surrounded withthe tokens 
of wealth that he had accumulated dur- 
ing his lifetime, and for three aifys a dis’ 
maLand woeful chanting was kept up by 
his relatives and clansmen. The body 
was then ¢remated and the ashes placed 
in a small burial box about 4x4x6 inches 
in size. Then a notch was cut into the 
wooden totem pole, or carved figure, and 
this box containing the ashes of the-de- 
ceased was placed within and sealed up. 
If the deceased had brothers, then it fell 
to the lot of the elder brother (on if 
there were no brothers, then the next 
nearest male relative) to divide the 


property, he receiving the larger por- 
tion, the rest being equally divided 
among all of the rest of the relatives, 
and not all of the property to his own 
family, claiming that by this method 
they could and did avoid the aecumula- 
tion of large amounts of property in the 
hands of a few. The widow or widows 
of the deceased were provided for in 
this way: ‘The elder brother or whoever 
divided the property and received the 
larger portion must either marry the 
widow or widows of the deceased brother 
or else provide for their support. 

The Koloshes disposed of their dead in 
much the same way as the T’hlinkets. 








Burial totem, 


Of course, now, all of these things are 
different with all of the natives. Where 
burial caskets and head stones can be 
obtained. they. are used for the more im- 
portant people. 

On Little Kyak island there is a group 
of queer little houses with Greek crosses 
on them, and these are the Indian graves 
of today, wherever the Russian religion 
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prevails. First, they dig a shallow hole 
in the ground and place the body in a 
box just below the surface of the ground, 
and sometimes on top of it, with another 
and larger box over or outside of the 
one containing the remains. Then over 
this a little house about six feet square, 
with a little window and a door in it. 
The window is for the spirit of the de- 
ceased to look out of and over the sur- 











roundings that they were familiar with 
in life, and they at times are supposed 
to open the door and -come forth and 
visit their former friends, relatives and 
hunting grounds. 

If the deceased be a child, then all of 
its little playthings are put into the box, 
as well as food and sweet-meats. If a 
grown person, all of their traps, guns. 
spears, bows and arrows. 


The first railroad train in Routt county, Colorado—a county 
as large as the state of Connecticut. The track is made of 
one-inch pine strips laid on quaking-aspen ties. The engine 
was constructed from a barrel (for boiler), with stove pipe 
for a smoke-stack. It will carry from four to six “kids” 
and was going at the rate of 125 miles and fourteen feet an 
hour when the photograph was taken. The officers of the 
company operating the road are as follows: Rex Stevens, 
president; Jim Hutchison, general manager; Thos. Hutchi- 
son, superintendent; Freddie Hutchison, flagman. 























“TIT angled for bass in the shaded pool.” 


Wild Flower Time 


Oh! its wild flower time, I felt it today, 
And in spite of the city I knew, 
For between the brick walls and the clouds of black smoke 
Their perfume came wafting through. 
It came as a breath from the boyhood’s land 
Where the hills are refreshed by the rain, 
Where the ’wakening woods sing an April song 
And it’s wild flower time again. 


And I just drifted back to the boyhood’s land, 
And I strolled with the kids to the grove; 
The play-place of youth and the grazing spot 
Of neighborhood cows we drove. 

I angled for bass in the shaded pool 
And I heard mated orioles sing, 

With boyhood’s true weapon, the catapult, 
I shot at the hawk on the wing. 


There’s the slough ‘neath the spring where the cowslips grew 
And the hill where the violets peeped; 
The mossy-banked stream that winded by, 
And the nook where the grapevines creeped. 
And then there came only the brick and the smoke, 
And the care and the worry and pain, 
And my throat cheked a bit as I turned to my lot 
With it wild flower time again. 





ONEY FRED SWEET. 





THE CITY VERSUS THE COUNTRY 


H. H. MUCHALL 


The celebrated Englishman, Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson, when walking one evening 
with his friend Boswell in Greenwich 
park, put this question to him, ‘‘Is not 
this very fine?’’ Boswell (using his own 
words), having no exquisite relish of the 
beauties of Nature, and being more de- 
lighted ‘‘with the busy hum of men,’’ 
answered, ‘‘Yes, sir, but not equal to 
Fleet street.”’ To which Johnson re- 
plied, ‘‘ You are right, sir.’’ Johnson al- 
ways expressed himself as preferring 
London to the country. He liked to study 
human nature in all its varying phases, 
and country life, therefore, had no par- 
ticular charm for him, as it afforded no 
opportunities to satisfy his desires. Per- 
haps if he had known of the existence of 
Colorado, and had reveled in her beau- 
ties and witcheries, he might have 
changed his mind, although this is doubt- 
ful, for he had a deep-rooted .aversion 
for America and never spoke of it except 
in bitter terms. 

Nevertheless, it may be maintained as 
a general proposition that the country 
offers more pure delights to man than the 
city. He who lives in the country sur- 
rounded by the beauties of Nature is 
happier than the dweller in the city with 
its shams and superficialities. And where 
ean one find a more charming and im. 
pressive locality to pass the days of his 
earthly existence than in Colorado? Here 
Nature with a lavishness all her own has 
produced the most startling and inspir- 
ing effects in scenery, color and climate. 
In the dim and shadowy past, we know 
not when, for her secret has been well 
kept, she scoured the earth for materials, 
and taking the best that could be founa 


she swept them into Colorado, and with 
a magic hand wove them into a series of 
pictures so enchantingly beautiful as to 
beggar description; and as a master 
stroke she caused the whole to be bathed 
in eternal sunshine. Who is not better 
in soul and body for having lived in Col- 
orado? Who ean gaze upon her lofty 
mountains tossing their sublime snow- 
swept peaks high into the heavens, or 
upon her sun-drenched plains rolling 
away like a vast ocean without experi- 
encing a thrill of supreme joy? Who 
ean stand within her cooling shadows, 
with the musie of rushing waters and 
whispering trees breaking in soft ca- 
dences upon the ear with that unspeak- 
able, soul-inspiring solicitude of the 
mountains all around, without feeling 
that he is in the presence of the infinite? 
What a magnificent panorama one sees, 
whose lights and shadows are 
changin, and which grows more beauti- 
ful the longer it is studied. The dull 
eares of life are soon forgotten amdist 
such glorious scenes. The soul of him 
who contemplates them passes from the 
sordid things of earth to the dreamland 
of reverie, and floating there is filled 
with tranquillity. 

The writer once fell into conversation 
with a man of education and refinement 
who told him that he had spent many 
years in Colorado, and although he had 
been in every other state of our glorious 
Union, he considered Colorado was the 
brightest gem in the cluster. He said 
that whenever he felt depressed by busi- 
ness cares, or had a fit of the blues, he 
invariably found his way into the hills, 
and throwing himself prone on his back, 


ever 
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would lie for hours gazing into the heav- 
ens and upon the majestic scenery which 
encircled him, and it was not long before 
his troubles took wings and flew away. 
When he retraced his steps he felt, he 
said, like a new man and was as light- 
hearted and happy as a school boy. 

Nature 
wonders to the human mind. 


The contemplation of works 
It proves 
a ‘‘balm in Gilead’’ and “‘knits up the 
raveled sleeve of Care.’’ In our over- 
crowded cities people hail with delight 
a holiday, so that they can pack their 
lunch baskets and make an early start 
for green fields, mystic woods and mu- 
sical streams. Most of us remember how 
in boyhood and girlhood days we ram- 


bled for hours down green country lanes 


and through meadow and copse, frolick- 
ing all the while, returning home at 
night tired out in body but with hearts 
full of rejoicing from the keen pleasure 
of our day’s outing, and we were better 
boys and girls for it, aye, and better men 
and women later on. 

In the great struggle for existence, 
people of late vears have left the soil in 
large and ever-increasing numbers for 
the cities, lured there by the prospect of 
early fame and fortune. How many of 
us hidden away in an obscure part of 
some great metropolis, surrounded by a 
sea of buildings, with the din and noise 
of the vast restless multitude ebbing and 
tlowing in our ears, have not felt the un- 
utterable longing come over us at some 
time or other for a glimpse, just one 
glimpse, of the old home, with the red 
and yellow roses clustering on its porch, 
and the winding path leading down to 
the dear old brook, whose waters played 
and flashed in the sunlight as they tum- 
bled merrily on to the sea? We are all 
very close to Mother Earth if we but 


stopped to analyze our minds, and much 
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of our inspiration is unconsciously drawn 
from her. 

After all, cities are but temporary in 
their nature, being the result of man’s 
untiring energy, but the mountains, the 
sea, the forest, the streams, the fields, are 
the handiwork of God and endure for- 
ever. Pompeii and Hereulaneum are no 
more, but black-throated Vesuvius still 
stands grim and formidable as before. 

It is not then to be wondered at that 
the toilers in the cities hail with delight 
an opportunity to refresh their minds 
and bodies by frequent excursions into 
the country. Life in a metropolis is fas- 
cinating, but not ennobling; interesting, 
but not inspiring. The tragedy of it is 
There is joy in some of 
the faces one sees, but there is pain and 
restless longing in others. There are 
beautiful clothes and palatial homes, but 
there are also rags and _ hovels. 


too apparent. 


There 
are the merchant prince and the lonely 
beggar. Magnificence and squalor jostle 
each other, and the beauty of the one is 
marred-by the hideousness of the other. 
In the city extremes meet and the con- 
trast is saddening. 

It is in the country where human be- 
ings find their best development, because 
they obtain their inspiration from the 
forees of Nature, forees which spring 
eternal from the Creator of all things, 
and which ever tend to the uplifting and 
purifying of his subjects. In the country 
we see things not through the refracting 
medium of distorted conditions, as in the 
city, but through the honest lenses of 
Dame Nature, and our lives and aetions 
are tempered accordingly. 

Give us, then, the country, where the 
breath of flowers ‘‘rises like a steam of 
rich distilled perfumes’’ and fills the air 
with its daintiness. 














Colonel Greene, Judge Fall, Jack Fall and friend. 


THE SENATORS RETURN TO THE 
PRIMITIVE 


KATHERINE FALL 


These are not a lot of warriors we are 
going to tell you about, though the size 
of the company, the up-to-date rifles and 
shot-guns, six-shooters, sharp hunting 
knives and the quantity of ammunition 
looked formidable enough. . Nor are they 
a erowd of ‘‘nature fakirs’’—-for none 
of them have written wild 
animals they know nothing about. As 
to the tales they told around their va- 
rious hearth-stones to interested families 
and friends afterwards—well, that’s an- 
other matter. 

Col. W. C. Greene, the Cananea ‘‘ Cop- 
per King,’’ 


stories : of 


collected as interesting a 
party as has gathered for many a day to 
go with him to his vast estates in the 
state of Chihuahua, Mexico, on a hunt- 


ing trip. Two private cars, the Sunset 
and the Edgemere, carried the hunters 
across the border at El Paso, Texas, and 
through the courtesy of the Mexican 
Government officials was passed the vast 
armory free of duty. 

Representative men of Washington, D. 
C., New York, and other cities of the 
conventional East, together with several 
of the ‘‘fighting men’”’ of the West, com- 
posed the personnel of the party. Among 
Col. Myron 
W. Parker of Washington, a financier 
and politician of Hon. 
Blackburn, representing North Carolina 
in the National Hon. C. J. 
Harris, ex-governor of North Carolina; 


the most prominent were: 
note ; Spencer 


Congress ; 


U. A. Woodbury, governor of Vermont 
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One of Col. Greene’s bears. 


from 1894 to 1896, and a Civil War vet- 
eran; Hon. Ashbury C. Latimer, United 
States senator from South Carolina; 
Hon. G. W. Fairchild, a prominent law- 
yer in the East; Judge L. H. Cole, 
leading legal member of W. N. Core and 
Company of New York; Hon. Norton 
Chase, lawyer of the firm of Herrick, 
Chase and Penny, New York; Hon. Ja- 
cob Weidman and Barry Searles, eapi- 
talists of New York; Dr. Elon H. Car- 
penter, wealthy physician of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Hon. Henry Cheney of Con 
necticut; Hon. L. M. Terry, prominent 
in New Jersey and Washington; Repre- 
sentative W. C. Houston of Tennessee, 
a prominent legal light of that state; 
Judge A. B. Fall, chief counselor for W. 


C. Greene, well known throughout the 
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West as a brilliant lawyer and at one 
time associate justice of the Supreme 
Bench of New Mexico; ex-Mayor Charles 
Davis of El Paso; Patrick Garrett, slayer 
of ‘‘Billy, the Kid,’’ and later collector 
of customs at El Paso; H. G. Clunn, 
Jack Fall, and other representative men 
of the ‘‘ Pass’’ city. 

Every convenience had been provided 
by Colonel Greene for his guests. Rub- 
ber air mattresses there were to deceive 
the occupant that he was sleeping on a 
pile of the softest down ; apartment tents, 
spacious and comfortable, carpeted with 


* 
* 
a vy 


oF 


Cub taken by Col. 
York, 


Greene to New 


luxurious rugs; stacks of camp chairs; 
a half-dozen learned chiefs from the 
East, besides twenty-one Mormon guides, 
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obtained later from Colonia Juarez; 
every one of the latter knowing, like 
his religion, the paths into the wild coup- 
try for which the hunters were headed. 
Captain Mayfield, an old-time pioneer, 
was an honored guest—and his wise 
bear-hounds were no less welcome. 
Bound. for the Sierra Madres, the 
haunt of numerous big game, these East- 
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this rendezvous was not responsible for 
the many queer four-footed things they 
saw, for the gentlemen were an unusu- 
ally abstemious lot. 

At Casas Grandes, the terminus of the 
Sierra Madre railroad, the party was 
provided with horses and mules, sure of 
foot and not afraid of bear. Other con- 
veyances carried those of the contingent 





Judge Fall, lion and favorite hound after the battle. 


erners laid aside the cares of state and 
prepared to return to the healthy de- 
lights of primitive man. There was 
nothing to remind them of civilization 
aside from the conveniences of sleep- 
ing arrangements and the happiness of 
the inner man—except a tent, which 
proved rather popular, in that a pro- 
fessional ‘‘mixer’’ passed over the bar 
many temptations to the appetite in the 
way of liquid refreshments. However, 


not so familiar with exercise equestrian, 
as far as wagons could go. Over rolling 
plains they went, plains luxuriant with 
good grass and dotted thickly with pros 
perous-looking cattle; through fertile 
valleys cut by mountatin streams; over 
magnificent tracts of straight pine tim- 
ber, and on seventy-five or eighty miles 
toward Black ecafion and Cafion Chico. 
Prior to this invasion the former place 
had never echoed to the tread of the 
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white man’s foot, so far as is known, 
though the guides were cognizant of the 
best localities for big game. 

Old Geronimo used this stronghold in 


his raids into Mexico, and the steep walls 











Mountain lion 


Fall 


wounded by Judge 


of this mighty gorge are dotted here and 
there with as fine a lot of cliff dwellings 
as can be found. Many of them are in- 
accessible now, for they cling too high 
onto the perpendicular walls; the means 
of reaching them, if by steps cut in the 
solid rock, have been entirely obliter- 
ated by the warring of the elements dur- 
ing the thousand of ages past and gone. 

On the banks of the Gavilan and the 
Rio Chico the main camps were struck. 
Thenee small parties of two, four and 
cuides and 


six, with dogs penetrated 


the almost jungles and 


for all the 


trophies to be 


impassable 
climbed the dizzy heights 


toothsome morsels and 


found in the mountains in the way of 
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venison, wild turkeys, mountain lions 
and bear, the woolly robes of the latter 
species to be mounted afterwards. Rarely 
did one of the hunters return at nightfall 
without a pair of turkey whiskers stuck 
jauntily in his hat, and in the wilds of 
Black eafion these proofs of his skill 
eould not be bartered for in the coin of 
the realm. 

The garb of these enthusiastic nimrods 
was varied and picturesque, though wide- 
brimmed hats, leggins, corduroy trous- 
ers and heavy boots were the rule. One 
dignified senator wore his Prince Albert 


Col. Greene, with bunch of wild tur- 
keys killed by him in one morning. 


for a short while, but he met, on a morn- 
ing ramble, a devoted mother bear, and 
he had carelessly left his rifle at camp. 
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His fluttering coat tails proved an al- 
luring mystery to this inquisitive repre- 
sentative of femininity and she followed 
him down rocky mountain sides and 
across wooded mountain paths at an 
amazingly light-footed gait, which left 
the black-robed senator red of face and 
inarticulate of speech; he who had never 
hesitated for a word when it came to us- 
for the 
passage of a bill. The senator, after his 
wonderful entry into camp that day, dis- 


ing his persuasive eloquence 


ture of the famous ‘‘Billy, the Kid.’ 
Colonel Greene. added-a few - reminis- 
ecences of times when this West was not 
the peaceable abode into which it has 


grown; when men fought for their rights 


of pasture and water. Others there 
were who remembered the raids of Ge- 
ronimo, and later the Apache Kid. 


Those whose lives had fallen into more 
conventional places made excellent lis- 
teners. 


Colonel Greene, who is an expert with 





The favorite pack belonging to Capt. Mayfield. 


earded his Prince Albert, the tails of 
whieh had suffered somewhat from their 
strenuous flutterings—likewise his dig- 
nity. ; 
Many were the interesting tales told 
around the camp-fire’s gleaming, when 
the shadows were black outside the reach 
of the flickering light, when the trees 
overhead were turned to bearers of gold 
and silver leaves, and the coyotes on the 
edge of the plain, not far away, made 
the night eerie with their shrill chorus. 
Pat Garrett, in his slow, soft, southern 
drawl, was coaxed to recount the cap- 


firearms, counted at the close of the two 
weeks’ hunt thirty-five turkeys, a half 
dozen deer and three bears, one a mother 
of two cubs. The youngsters furnished 
much diversion at camp, and the smaller 
of the two, from the first an affectionate 
little fellow, was taken by him to New 
York, and for a while was an object of 
interest at the Ansonio hotel, where it 
was kept on the roof garden. 

Fail, 
baggel a quantity of small game, two 


The latter 


Judge another famous shot, 


bears and a mountain lion. 
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Starting home. 


was a splendid fighter, keeping at bay 
the hounds which trailed him, even when 
the royal fellow’s loins were disabled. 
The accompanying photo was attempted 
when the judge stood not more than two 
feet away from him. He had grasped 
the stock of Mr. Fall’s gun, thrust at 
him to attract his attention from the 


hounds, with which he was ferociously 
doing battle, and to keep him still while 


the man with the camera caught him. 
But the amateur photographer chose his 
point of vantage too low, or was a little 
shaky about getting better acquainted 
with his majesty, for the lens failed to 
include all of his head. His head was 
very much alive, though, and his pelt, 
in company with the two bears, now dec- 
orates the library floor of Mr. Fall’s E! 
Paso home. 


An April Day. 


A glorious dawn, 


all radiant with the light of sunrise. 


An east o’erspread with nature’s royal hue. 
A burst of bird song fills the air with music, 
Each grass blade hung with gems of sparkling dew. 
The morning wind stirs gently o’er the meadow, 
Freighted with perfume of the spring time flowers. 


The day advances! 


Lo! a cloud arises, 


’Tis fickle April with her smiles and showers. 


The sky is overcast and heavy laden, 
The rain descends in torrents on the earth. 
A rifted cloud; above the sun’s still shining, 


And nature rings once more with songs of mirth. 
As after grief and pain, comes joy and gladness, 
So April, with her sunshine and her tears, 
Is but a day of life; the bow of promise 
At evening will illume the darkest years. 


JESSAMINE HARTFORD. 





FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE BOY 


W. GOODRICH JONES 


Our boys are full of life. To them it 
seems theirs by right. What it costs 
and whence it came they never stop to 
think. They know that life in man must 
be respected. The law of God and of man 
requires it. They must not kill one of 
their own kind. They have been taught 
that man is the greatest thing, and the 
only thing on earth to be respected and 
feared. Man can talk and man punishes, 
and man will be revenged. But when it 
comes to killing a useful, beautiful robin, 
torturing a dog or beating a_ poor, 
lame horse, that’s another thing. They 
are dumb brutes, and this is no one’s 
business but the owner’s. As for the 
birds, no one owns them, and for each 
boy to kill a few robins is nothing. The 
trouble with the boy is that he has never 
been taught to think of our world life as 
worthy of respect. He has always 
thought that this concrete thing, or life 
in man, was different from the life of a 
bird. 

We say that man is superior by vir- 
tue of superior reason, but we are not 
even sure of that. The life essence in 
both is the same. It comes with a spark 
and with a flash like that of a broken 
eurrent it is gone. This pulse which 
thrills all nature and beats in man as 
well as in animals, emanates from the 
same source—God. 

All created things have a right to 
live, if the economy of nature has so 
willed it. Boys frequently go throngh 
stages of development alike to primeval 
man thousands of yearsago. Primeval man 


thought no more of killing his fellow 
than do the boys of killing our useful 
robin, bluejay, ete. These birds left the 
cold North in order to spend the winter 
with us. In the North no one thinks of 
killing them. Here in Texas the law also 
protects them, but no one has called the 
boys’ attention to that. 

We have no game wardens in Texas, as 
the office pays nothing. This desire to 
kill does not belong to the twentieth 
century advanced man. Occasiorally we 
find estrays in the twentieth century, 
atavisms like Thaw, a primeval beast 
with all the lusts and ferocious blood 
laws inherited from jungle man.. These 
primeval types shock us on account of 
their disregard for human life; but what 
about the boy who kills and tortures all 
other forms of life except man? Did you 
ever stop to think that life had a com- 
mon origin and that man passed through 
many mutations of existence, an animal 
among animals, until the directing hand 
said ‘‘It is good’’ and breathed into his 
understanding? Do you remember what 
Mogli says to the beasts of the jungle in 
Kipling’s Jungle Books? ‘‘ We be of one 
blood, thou and I.’’ This mysterious and 
indefinable spirit of God and which we 
eall life, has made man and the other 
creations of earth all of one family, and 
man being of superior intelligence and 
the stronger, is bound to protect these 
other forms of life. 

Our mother earth gave us all being— 
the trees, the flowers, the birds, the 
things that crawl, the things that run, 
and man. We are apt to think that man 
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is the only creature whose life is sacred. 
The pulse of each created thing beats 
with the joy of life and the right to 
live. 

The birds sing it, the flowers and trees 
proclaim it, man’s friend, the dog, barks 
it, and the wild fowl call it from the 
sky. The joy of life is in the ocean, it 
runs over the prairies and through the 
forests. Man is but one manifestation 
of life. Our boys must learn that to strike 
and kill, to mutilate and torment any 
one of the ‘‘least of little things’’ is 
grieving the spirit of life and is a blow 
to man. What do the forests show? Lust 
and waste have characterized man’s atti- 
tude to the forests the world over. Think 
of the wild birds and animals, the fishes, 
seals, ete., that have become extinct 
through man’s killing, not for food, but 
through lust of blood and desire for sav- 
age ornamentation. 

The national and state governments 
have wisely stepped in and have made 
laws for forest, fish and game _ preser- 
vation, but the court of last resort is the 
people, and the boys are the future law- 
makers and observers, and it is to them 
that this appeal is made. 

(io out to the woods on some sunny 
day, boys, without a gun, and with the 
big stop of your heart’s camera ready for 
snapshots. Lie down on your baek, your 
head pillowed on sweet forest leaves and 
pine needles. See the squirrels come out, 
full of the joy of life. The woodpecker 
is busy ridding the trees of injurious in- 
sects; the wren, the robin and hundreds 
of other birds whose names you do not 
know are all busy cleaning and dusting, 
mending and caressing the trees, leaves 
and flowers given in their eare, and as 
they work they sing, and their little lives 
ere rounded with as great a love of life 


as yours. And now the insects appear, 
each busy and happy in his share of the 
work in the great economy of life. Every 
thing toils for the betterment of ear*: 
and earth’s happiness. The boy now be- 
gins to understand, with great, wonder- 
ing eyes and open ears. The trees exhai? 
to him nourishing oxygen and he 
breathes new life, new energy and a new 
resolve to respect that life in all things 
Ile hears the ripples of running water 
from the spring near by, rioting in the 
joy of life. The treetops put their heads 
together and decide that all is well, the 
sunshine is good, and that life is worth 
the living, and lazy, tarrying winds whis- 
per this secret to the boy below. The 
great mother heart of Nature throbs be- 
neath him and through him, and when he 
arises his forest eye is clearer, his scent 
to earth is keener, his ear is attuned: to 
sounds he never heard before and he is 
born into a new life, the joy of which 
he will never lose. It is impossible for 
such a boy to wilfully wound the pretty 
robins, bluejays and other birds whose 
mutilated bodies we are continually find- 
ing under our trees. Those that kill and 
wound these birds do not want food, but 
it is the same old savage instinct for 
blood and the blotting out of life. Don’t 
do it, boys, remember the lust and eru- 
elty of the savage. This desire to mutilate 
and kill is a dangerous one, and will 
grow upon a boy. It will show itself all 
through life, not only in cruelty to birds 
and animals, but in his attitude to wom- 
an and his fellow man. He who loves life 
in all its various and variable forms will 


be a protector of woman and do her no 
wrong; will support the weak, lift the 
fallen and ever be a champion for the 
right in all things. 


























The deadly Missouri mule. 


THE BICYCLUS. GASOLENICUS 


J. A. DUNGAN, M. D. 


You may think that you can get pro- 
found stimulus, and unexpected exhila- 
ration and remorse by casually mount- 
ing the back of an untamed and unwili- 
ing Routt county broncho; by fondling 
the bunion on the hind hoof of the 
deadly double-back-action Missouri mule: 
by rocking the canoe ia mid-stream, and 
other juvenilities of like character. 
There is truth in the contention, but you 
have new sensations coming to you if 
you have never bestrode a gasoline bi- 
eyele. Try it and all other avenues of 
excitement will seem tame and life will 
appear placid and uneventful. 


tried to ride-—one. 
The experience was valuable to me; it 
taught me never to get on another. This 
one was unreliable and totally depraved. 

They seem to be safe enough, but I 


Onee I rode—or 


never see one go ‘‘chugging’’ up th« 
street that I do not expect every moment 
that the machine will seize the first op- 
portunity to turn its nose into the curb- 
ing, hurl the rider through the front win- 
dow of a store, or in some other way 
make a public example of him. 

Some years ago, on my way to Phila- 
delphia, I had stopped for a few days in 
a city lying in the anthracite region tuo 











visit my younger brother. 


He was, at 
that time, unmarried and the most inti- 
mate adult friend he had was a gasoline 


bieyele. He treated it like a child, while 

















“By this time we were going a 50- 
mile clip.” 


as a matter of fact it was a full-fledged 
fiend incarnate. Often when he thought 
nobody was watching, I have seen him 
gently stroke its epigastrium, encourag- 
ingly pat it on the duflex or tickle it un- 
der the chin. At other times when he 
thought it wasn’t feeling well he wouid 
administer a dose of oil to allay irrita- 
tion of the cylindrical ding-flop, or apply 
some remedial means to take the kinks 
out of its alimentary canal. The ma- 


chine may have been as innocent and in- 
fantile as it appeared to him, but I re- 
fuse to believe that it was not full of the 


be 


‘“‘old Harry’’ and that it had not long 
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and assiduously cultivated its natural 
gifts in this direction. 

The second morning my brother intro- 
duced me to it. I will not say positively 
that he did it with wicked and feionious 
intent of mind aforethought. He may 
have been entirely innocent. He said 
that the machine was capable of going 
fifty miles an hour, and appeared to re- 
gard that as an occasion for a general 
chorus of “‘hallelujahs.’’ That incident 
looked a little suspicious, in view of what 
happened ; but I will let that pass. My 
brother gave me a brief outline of its an- 
atomy and encouraged me to ride it. He 
even got on, to show me- there was no 
danger, and capered off a block or two 
down the street and back again. It looked 
easy. The beast didn’t throw him off, 
and jump on his liver; not at all. He told 
me that it was only necessary to turn the 
lever, twist the flub-dub, turn on the 
juice, blow the ram’s-horn attachment, 
and the machine would do the rest. It 
did! 

Now, to have obtained the same felici- 
tous results that he did it was probably 
necesasry to turn and twist just in the 
order that he did. I did not realize this 
at the time, thinking mostly of getting 
the various moves made and over with. 
It has been a matter of deep regret to me 
that I did not give this matter more pro- 
found consideration at the time. 

It is true some of the bruises have 
healed now; some of the skin removed 
then has grown back to cover deficien- 
cies; some of the fractures of my pride 
at that time are again united, and some 
of the erosions of my dignity have, as it 
were, granulated back to health once 
more. Yet I still possess some sore 
places as a-result of my innocent, trust- 
ing disposition and the depravity of the 
machine. 
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It was a part of the program to work 
the pedals, which I did. Next I threw 
the speed lever wide open and broke it 
off short beyond the last notch. It was 
fortunate that about the time I made this 
last move I blew the ram’s-horn attach- 
ment. That was lucky for those a block 
or so away, as it gave them an oppor- 
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ing the off side of an ice-wagon that 
seemed to have sprung up from the 
ground. Next I shaved a funeral pro- 
cession on the other side, frightening the 
corpse. Soon my path became strewn 
with wrecked vehicles, mangled human 
flesh, bones, blood, viscera and _ self-re- 
spect, and the end was not yet by (al- 
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“Are you hurt?” 


tunity to escape. Those nearer were run 
over and mangled fearfully. The ma- 
chine had started in to demonstrate all 
and more in the: way of speed than my 
brother had claimed for it. Immedi- 
ately, or even in less time, I was three 
blocks down the avenue and just scrap- 


most) a jugful—enough gasoline to run 
me fifty miles! My mind was busy as | 
sped down the boulevard at the rate of 
a switch-back ear, looking for a good 
place in which to give up the ghost, won- 
dering what I would be responsible for 
in the next half hour in the way of loss 
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of life, limb and property; not to men- 
tion the loss of bones, hide, features and 
hair that I would personally suffer. By 
this time we were going the fifty-mile 
clip and going it strong. | would have 
been satisfied with less speed,. but my 
brother had not told me how to slow 
down or stop the machine in an emer- 
gency of this kind. Once in a while a 
bulky blue form would flit by shaking his 
club at me; parks arose to view in front 
and disapveared behind me. People fool- 
ishly threw things at me. Of course the 
foreign bodies always lit far in the rear 

they should have known that they 
couldn ’t possibly take enough “‘lead’’ on 
me. Then the end came in a conclusive 
and emphatic manner. There was no 
tapering off, no slowing up or down; 
none of that; the journey ended at once. 
A block or two ahead I had noticed that 
the pavement ended, and that beyond 
that the road was rough and broken with 
ruts. I could not stop or get off. An 
inspiration came to me to turn the imbe- 
cile machine around and run it back and 
forth on the avenue until it was out of 
breath and gasoline. This was the iden- 
tical moment the devilish thing had been 
hoping for. It butted full tilt into the 
curbing and threw me clear over into an 
orchard; then having accomplished its 
fiendish work, it complacently laid over 
on its side and laughed a low, grating, 
villainous laugh. No one ean eonvinee 
me that that bicycle did not laugh. It 
was the last sound I heard and I will 
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never forget it. If you have never heard 
a bieyele laugh, listen intently the next 
time you see a fellow thrown off of one. 
Why, you will be able to detect a faint 
snicker from ’most any kind of a bicycle 
on such an oceasion. When I struck the 
earth, embracing it in a most fervent 
manner, there was a concussion which 
temporarily deranged what little mental- 
ity I had left, and I rolled about pulling 
up sundry roots and handfuls of dirt, 
still trying in a delirious way to turn 
off the power. Largely this dust and 
second-class vegetation clung to me. I 
did not particularly feel in need of this 
botany and real estate, but I found that 
it stayed with me. I had the impression 
that I was the point of contact of a large 
male goat with a bad disposition, and a 
Missouri mule whose parents had not 
treated him right, and when I came to 
I was trying to blow the goat’s-horn to 
keep the mule from making a kick. Two 
well-dressed ladies had noticed my inten- 
tion to turn around, had stopped to 
watch me, and seemed to feel fully re- 
paid by what they saw. At last when I 
arose and commenced knocking the dust 
and other aceretions from my clothes, 
one of them inquired in a sympathetic 
way, ‘‘Are you hurt?’’ I will say that 
not even then did I entirely lose my sang 
froid, but replied as urbanely as I could, 
considering that my face had’ been 
knocked around to the side of my head, 
‘*Oh, no, I always get off this way.’’ 











JUST A DEER HUNT 


J. S. BONNER 


I do not believe there is another man 
living who likes to hunt as well as I. The 
only disagreeable incident connected 
with a hunt is the fact that sooner or 
later you must come back home, lay your 
trusty rifle away, and go to work. I do 
not mind to work so much, because I was 
raised to work, but the trouble is it in- 
-terferes so much with hunting. 

I fail to remember the fall or winter 
that has passed over my head without 
me doing at least a short stunt in the 
woods and fields in search of game. I 
have never yet failed to have a royal 
good time, yet often have come up very 
short on game. As a rule, I generally 
get all that’s coming to one man. I 
never was a ‘‘game-hog.”’ 

It is not on account of the big lot of 
game I succeed in killing that makes my 
hunt a pleasure. I can fish all day ina 
cistern or hunt all day on a half acre of 
ground and still have a good time. The 
wild, fierce joy of being out in the pri- 
meval forest alone, with arms ready for 
the fray—to breathe the air fresh from 
a cedar-topped mountain—to hear the 
wild birds awake one by one to greet the 
approaching day—and just as it grows 
light enough to see the ‘‘bead’’ on the 
front end of your rifle, to have a fine an- 
tlered buck leap up suddenly down a 
glade, wave his white pocket handker- 
chief at you inviting you to shoot—well, 
that’s what I call sport and a good time 
generally. 

During the recent month of December, 
I was one of a party of seven hunters 
who made our annual tour to the Nueces 


river in La Salle county, Texas, after 
deer and smaller game. Col. A. J. Eilers. 
J. W. Maxwell, L. A. Hill, Dr. Joe S. 
Wooten, Maj. Mike Bloor and the writer 
went from Austin, while Col. John Durst 
of Tyler, Texas, joined us on the way. 

We reached Cotulla in moderately fair 
condition considering the occasion, and 
it did not take us long to have our plun- 
der packed in the wagon and hit the road 
west. There is always some miserable 
little incident that creeps into every 
man’s life to mar his felicity. In every 
dish of hash there is liable to be more or 
less hair, although hair is not a neces- 
sary addition to the dish. Bald headed 
hash is considered best. 

We encamped the first night about fif- 
teen miles west of Cotulla, and utilized 


_a small, vacant house on the Jennings 


ranch, as we were too busy to stretch our 
tents. At least I did not feel like | 
needed a tent. The rest of the gang can 
speak for themselves. 

Here was where Old Man Trouble got 
in his work, and vented his spleen on 
Judge Hill. By some 
Judge’s baggage had been 


aoe 


oversight the 
left at Co- 
tulla, but how it was overlooked remains 
a mystery, as it consisted of a 
leather-tired, iron-bound trunk about the 
size of a Studebaker wagon, and weigh- 
ing 134714 pounds. I know its weight 
because I helped the Judge carry it into 
the tent one night when it threatened to 
rain. The good Lord only knows what 
he had in it, outside of those necessary 


big, 


little toilet articles absolutely necessary 


to bachelor life. We hired a man, how- 
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ever, to go back to Cotulla that night 
for the Judge’s grip, and early next 
morning when we all awoke and began 
stirring sugar in tin cups, that trunk 
was there in all its gigantic glory, and 
the Judge was happy. 

Next morning we were off again, Jess 
Maxwell and Joe Wooten on horseback 

promising us to have venison for din- 
ner. We had bacon for dinner, of 
course. They found a bunch of deer, 
and Joe Wooten wanted to sneak up and 
surprise them, but Jesse declared he 
would not take the advantage of even a 
deer, so putting spurs to his fiery steed 
he went to ’em. Jesse rode a big, raw- 
boned, slew-footed Arabian horse of the 
Rio Grande breed, whose physical struc- 
ture was something wonderful. No two 
of his four feet matched or tracked. One 
fore foot pointed up the river, while the 
other one pointed north-east, and the 
hind legs each seemed bent on going in 
opposite directions. It was impossible 
to track him, even on soft ground, as the 
direction indicated by his foot prints 
gave no clue whatever as to the real di- 
rection the animal was going when he 
left the tracks. When at full speed he 


looked for all the world like four college 


girls practicing physical culture. 

With a mighty yell Jesse bore down 
on the startled deer, closely followed by 
Dr. Wooten, who rode the identical horse 
that Davy Crockett brought with him to 
Texas. They both fired right and left, 
and sent a .30-30 bullet buzzing at every 
white tail in sight, but not an enemy fell. 
Jesse says he would have got one of those 
deer had his horse’s legs been pinned on 
straight. He told me that just about the 
time he thought he was going to overtake 
and powder-burn a big buck, he met him- 
self coming back—all on account of that 
horse with the mismatched feet. Both 
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Jesse and the doctor made good records, 
however, so we forgave them and all was 
well. 

We traveled slowly—God knows that’s 

a fact—and camped a little way farther 
on than we did the first night. Some of 
the boys thought we were back at the 
same place, but we really moved some. 
There was a pretty good sized tank where 
we camped and Colonel Eilers soon got 
busy fishing. The boys guyed him until 
he pulled out a big nice catfish, and in 
ten minutes the whole gang was fishing. 
That’s human nature. 
- Next day we moved a little more and, 
stopped at a big tank on the Wooten- 
Maxwell ranch, and now we were at home 
and got down to business. I never saw 
so many deer tracks and as few deer. 
Being an old hunter I quickly discovered 
the reason why. The moon shone all 
night, and deer feed all night when the 
moon shines. At daylight they retire to 
bed, and the trouble is their beds may be 
four miles from their dining rooms, so 
we hunted and hunted and found few 
deer. 

After wasting a day we moved four 
miles farther and camped at the west 
end of Buckhorn Lake pasture on the 
river. Here we still had bad luck, and 
got so we ate squirrels, and catfish and 
quails. You know a real genuine hunter 
is coming down to bedrock when he be- 
gins eating catfish, While we were in 
desperate straits, we managed to send up 
the river a few miles and buy a William 
goat, but Billy was most too strong for 
us. At this critical moment we had our 
first good luck. The manager of the 
Buckhorn lake, Mr. John Mayfield, ana 
his wife passed our camp, and we in- 
vited them to dinner. The cook had on 
goat meat for a stew, and was frying 
some more and I could hear that old 
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Billy bumping against the pot lid. It 
was all we had, and I know Mrs. May- 
field felt sorry for us, for on her way 
home she killed a big, fat buck and sent 
it back to us. It looked pretty hard to 
have a woman feed us, but half the men 
on earth are being fed by women. Mrs. 
Margaret Mayfield is an Austin girl, and 
she can ride a horse and manipulate a 
.30-30 rifle in a manner quite marvelous 
to see. Her husband, John Mayfield, 
never hunts, but Mrs. Mayfield is an ar- 
dent hunter. 

After this we had fine luck. Every- 
body in the gang got deer, and Colonel 
Eilers brought in some turkey gobblers 
as big as an ostrich. Our negro cook, 
Jim Vance, could not be beat, and hence 
we were all happy. Some nearby ranch- 
men came over to visit us. Several 
young ladies also honored us with their 
presence, and after they left, the bach- 
elor portion of our crowd sat around 
camp all evening singing low, soft songs 
of love. 

I don’t believe I ever enjoyed a hunt 


more. It requires the right sort of men 
in a crowd to make a hunt a success and 
we had them. Maj. Mike Bloor certainly 
proved himself a true soldier during 
that hunt. He faced the enemy every 
time, and not only fired single shots at 
them from his Krag-Jorgensen rifle, but 
sent fearful volleys into their ranks. 

I gave John Durst of Tyler a pair of 
old buck horns and told him to climb a 
tree and beat them together in imitation 
of two bucks fighting, and the first buck 
that heard .it would come up to see the 
fight, and he could kill it. John got up 
in a big mesquite tree and the racket 
began. It sounded like half a dozen fire- 
men pulling down a box house to keep 
the flames from spreading. I can’t imag- 
ine how he did it, but John succeeded 
in getting several mighty nice bucks up 
in sight, and they never got away. 

But we finally had to 
Wasn’t it a pity? None of us wanted to 
come, but we had to get home to work. 


come home. 


.I don’t like work, especially when it in- 


terferes with my hunting. 

















THE-HUNTER’S RETURN. 


Two Colorado sportsmen, Messrs. Sam Stevens and C. R, Hutchison, of Hahn's 


Peak 


Colo., returning from a hunting trip on which they killed a deer apiece during the past sea- 
son, which they secured within sight of their cabin, 












































The Real Test 


It’s nice to tell the stories of successful hunting trips; 
The words come fast and easy to your eager, willing lips; 
There is no lack of detail, for your memory, tried and true, 
Recalls the various incidents that happened unto you. 

But did you ever sit in where successful tales were chinned, 
And admit to their relaters that 

You 
Came 
Back 

Skinned? 


Some proud man will tell about the way he killed a bear, 
And a dozen other Nimrods claim of deer they got their share; 
While two or three will proudly say they killed a mighty moose, 
And when it comes your turn you are devoid of an excuse 
To keep silent on your failure—You ne’er before had sinned— 
But, did you really tell the boys 
You 
Came 
Back 
Skinned? 
Before you went out hunting you told a score of men 
You would bring them chunks of venison when you got back again; 
You told about the glorious excitement of the hunt, 
In which, of course you told them you were always up in front; 
And the next time that you saw them, as expectantly they grinned, 
Did vou have the nerve to tell that that 
You 
Came 
Back 
Skinned? 
WILLIAM E. 





MAIDEN. 


A May Morning 


Through Heaven's crimson, the morning is dawning, 
And gently the sweet scented zephyrs of May 

Are swaying the cradle where nestlings are yawning 
Their ravenous beaks for the mother-bird’s prey. 


The lark has awakened from sweetest reposing, 
And, soaring on high with a clear, joyous lay, 
Awakens the flowers whose petals, unclosing, 

Are kissed by the light of the newly crowned Day. 











The gems that adorn earth’s green tresses are 
As bright as the stars ere they faded away. 

In bounteous love charming day is bestowing 
Her morning caress on all Nature’s displar. 


glowing 


Now, over the mountain, in beauty adcrning 
The world with his presence and stately array, 
In majesty rises the monarch of morning, 

And on his thereal throne holds sway. 


ALEX. ROSS. 
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Near camp; removing the skin from a seven-foot alligator. 


IN SUNNY CAROLINA 


T. K. BRUNER 


When spring has come, as it does in 
North Carolina by the 10th of May, 
and the warm days begin to succeed 
each other with regularity, and that 
restless feeling gets into one’s bones so 
that the world seems cramped, close and 
cloysome; when nothing but the sweet- 
smelling woods, the rippling streams and 
the song of birds in their nesting haunts 
will still the longing to be out and away, 
then turn your face eastward. Don’t 
hesitate. Go to Slocum’s creek, in Cra- 
ver county. You may leave the train at 
Newbern and take a launch ride of 
thirty or forty miles, or you may stay 


‘on the train to Havalock, where you 


destination is but a few hundred yards 
from the station. 
the stream—colored by 
pine—are teeming with perch, large 
mouth black bass and other fishes; be- 
sides there are alligators of size. 

But to find the latter where more ac- 
cessible, one must 


The dark waters of 


cypress and 


go to the source of 
the creek, which rises in Great lake, 
drains into Lake Ellis and finds a tor- 
tuous way into Neuse river, which at 
the confluence merges into a broad and 
beautiful estuary. These lakes are fam- 
ous resorts for wild fowl in season, such 
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as geese, mallard, pintail and black duck. 
They afford excellent sport to the 
members of the club and their invited 
friends—there are 42,000 acres in the 
reserve. The foliage of the region is 
sub-tropical in character and for the 
most part is dense and rank. The for- 
ests fine; holly attaining seventy feet in 
height and two feet across the stump; 
cypress, the gums, oaks and pines are 


War-mouth perch, Lake Ellis, 


the principal growths; bay, 
palmetto, mosses, creepers and 
cover the soil outside the forests. 

The fauna of the region is interesting, 
for an old country. Bear and deer are 
reasonably abundant; the wildcat, otter, 
mink, raccoon, fox, squirrel and rabbit 
are also plentiful. Speaking of wildeat 
reminds me of an incident 


scrubby 
grasses 


rather un- 
usual, which occurred last winter to one 
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of the deer hunters while waiting on a 
deer stand. The hounds were baying in 
the distanee; he was sitting perfectly 
still and listening to the music of the 
pack; he wore on his head a woolly 
gray cap and was nearly hidden in a 
cluster of gall-berry bushes. Instinct, 
for he heard no sound, told him of the 
presence of some ‘‘varmint,’’ and he 
cautiously turned his head—and caught 


N. ¢C. 


sight of a cat in the act of springing at 


him. He ducked his head involuntarily 
and over went the cat, landing five feet 
away and scampering for dear life, but 
was promptly stopped by the bullet in- 
tended for the deer. The cat had mis- 
taken the gray cap for a squirrel, per- 
haps, and the movement of the hunte- 
came too late to avert the leap, other- 
wise he would have stolen away. 
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The fishing in the creek is excellent; 
long-eared perch, robin, yellow perch, 
war-mouth, pike and bass are the chief 
fishes caught. Both artificial and live 
bait are used, and both at times are 
successful. In the region many vari- 
eties of game and song birds abound, 
such as wild turkey, bob-white, greater 
and lesser yellowlegs, solitary sandpiper, 
woodeock, snipe and sora in season; 
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ing in the shallow waters of the lakes. 
They are there in great numbers and 
are protected by the State Audubon So- 
ciety. Under these rookeries the alli- 
gators hover in nesting-time, to feed 
upon the young which fall into the wa- 
ter, as well as upon crawfish, reptiles 
and other small animal life in the wa- 
ter. Recently the stomachs of several 
were examined and besides the articles 





a 


Pulled out of his hole. 


mocking bird, yellow-billed cuckoo, 
chuckwill’s widow, Kentucky warbler, 
prothonotary warbler, Louisiana water 
thrush, pilated woodpecker, yellowham- 
mer, wood thrush, with its sweet liquid 
note making melodious the cool, shad- 
owy woods; the green heron, great 
horned owl, red-shouldered hawk, os- 
prey, eagle, cranes and cormorants in 
great rookeries, ete. 

The latter nest in eypress trees grow- 





enumerated were found a little grass, 
and in one instance three small pieces 
of brickbat, the brass end of a No. 12 
gauge shot shell and some bits of rottep 
wood. These extraordinary ‘‘tid bits’’ 
were evidently scooped up while catch- 
ing erawfish or reptiles, which were also 
found in the stomach. 

A recent expedition headed by the cur- 
ator of the State Museum, Mr. H. H. 
Brimley, and including the writer, went 
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to Lake Ellis as the guests of the elub. 
for the purpose of collecting specimens 
for the museum. Nine alligators were 
taken, besides hundreds of smaller 
specimens of one kind or another. The 
usual method of hunting alligators is a 
wait and watch game, to find him bask- 
ing in the sun on a bank or log and de- 
pend upon a long shot—considering the 
small vital spot to be struek—of fifty 
or sixty yards—for bagging the game. 
He must be struck in the brain cavity 
to get him; if struck elsewhere he will 
drop into the water and be lost forever 
to the sportsman. He may die or not; 
he is seen no more, and his wonderful 
vitality will take him far and keep him 
long, if wounded, even vitally. 

One of our enterprising party _ be- 
came tired of the wait and watch method 
and got busy with a well-spiked fish 
spear. He searched for openings along 
the banks of the little islands and along 
an old drain ditch, long since closed with 
mud and growth and earrying only a 
few inches of water. There were indica- 
tions to the ‘‘initiated’’ of the presence 
of Mr. ’Gator, so he began to prod with 
the spear looking 
places. He soon rewarded, for 
when struck the alligator will get a 
move on him, and when foreed will 
fight. Some of the openings ran under 
the bank of the old drain or of an island, 
so that the sportsman found that fre- 
quently his game was under his feet. By 
cutting a hole through the moss and silt 
forming the crust over the home of the 
‘‘varmint’’ it eould be located with a 


all ‘‘suspicious”’ 
was 
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‘long pole; by constant prodding his se- 
‘rene temper would be ruffied so as to 
make him grab the pole with his power- 
ful jaws and swing to it with a grip 
which could not be broken. Then it oc- 
curred to the operators to pull his great, 
ugly head into the hole cut to prod 
through, and in that way dispatch him. 
This was found to be feasible, as the 
‘*’gator’’ held on with grim determina- 
tion. When his head was drawn far 
enough out to find the base of the brain, 
near where head and neck meet, a bul- 
let was put into just the right spot and 
that ended the struggle. 

The rifle used was a Winchester re- 
peater using .25-35 soft nose bullet. A 
single shot did the work. The expan- 
sion was complete, often shattering the 
bullet so that only small irregular frag- 
ments were found; it left an irregular 
broken opening into the brain cavity, 
looking more as if the bullet had come 
out that way instead of entering. An 
alligator killed one day and skinned the 
next still showed remarkable reflex ac- 
tion. In one ease the heart was severed 
by knife and thrown to one side, where 
its reflex action lasted half an hour— 
pumping as if it had no notion of its 
severance. 

As stated above, nine ‘gators were 
taken in this way, and the only disap- 
pointment was in size, the largest meas- 
uring eight feet and ranging from that 
down to five, though there are known to 
be in the lakes large ones measuring 
from twelve to fourteen feet. 














An eight-foot fellow. 





DRIVING TOTE-TEAM 


FRANK H. SWEET 


My uncle, with whom I lived when I 
was a boy, had a large family of his 
own. He was one of the first settlers in 
western Wisconsin, and besides carrying 
on a large farm on the banks of one of 
the principal lumbering streams, he took 
a large logging crew into the woods 
every winter. 

The logging camp was sixty miles up 
the river, and all the supplies for the 
men and the teams were hauled from 
home. 

The team which did this hauling—the 
‘*tote-team,’’ as it was called—made one 
trip each week from the time the men 
went into the woods in the fall until they 
‘ame out in the spring. 

The winter I was fourteen, my cousin 
Ted fifteen and his brother George thir- 
teen, men were very and al- 
though we were rather young for such 
work, my uncle thought it safe to allow 
two of us to take charge of the tote- 
team. 

I was always one of the two who wen‘ 
with the team, and Ted and George took 
‘turn about,’’ one going with me every 
trip, while the other stayed at home to 
do the chores. 

We were tough, hardy boys, well used 
to handling horses; and although ‘‘tot- 
ing’’ was anything but play, we enjoyed 
it greatly. We thought it made men of 
us to do men’s work. 

We had a great deal of sport, but some 
of the incidents of these toting trips were 
far from funny. 

At one place the road ran through a 
large swamp or cranberry marsh, upon 
the edge of which, along the banks of a 


searce ; 


small river, a band of Winnebago In- 
this 
place game abounded, including fur- 
bearing animals, which the 
trapped. The afforded 
sides, good opportunities to ‘‘swap”’ 
with the numerous tote-teams which trav 
eled the road. 

We sometimes bartered with the In- 


dians encamped every winter. In 


Indians 
them, be- 


‘ 


site 


dians such articles as flour, sugar, cof- 
fee, bacon and‘ tobacco for buckskin moc- 
easins and axe helves. Nearly all the 
men at the logging camps wore mocea- 
sins, and of course there need of 


many axe helves. 


was 


indus- 
trious, and eould make the best of axe 
helves. 


Many of these Indians were 


They were sharp traders, too: 
but some of them had the reputation 01 
stealing everything they could get their 
hands on. We were always careful to 
treat them well, and give them full value 
for all that we traded for. 

There were so many of these Winne 
‘**Bagos,’’ as we called them 
about that region that the 
whites were slow to do anything that was 
likely to provoke their ill will. 

We always arranged the front end of 
our sleigh before we reached the Indians’ 
camp, so that we could trade with them 
as expeditiously as possible. We would 
give them a quart cup full of coffee for a 
good axe helve, and twice as much for a 


bagos—or 


scattered 


pair of moceasins. Of sugar we gave 
them twice the amount we did of coffee, 
and of flour five times. 

One time when we reached my un- 
cle’s lumber camp we found our load 
short a ham or two, several pieces of ba- 
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con, the loss of which we could aecount 
for only on the supposition that the 
’Bagos had stolen the meat while crowd- 
ing around the sleigh to do their trading. 
My uncle scolded us a little for allow- 
ing the Indians to steal things ‘‘right 
from under our noses,’’ as he put it. 


We made up our minds to keep a 
sharp lookout whenever we stopped at 
the camp again. 

On our next trip the jingle of our 
sleigh-bells brought the whole camp out 
to the road, and when we stopped, the 
Indians all crowded around as usual. 

It was a sharp, cold morning, and all 
had their long blankets wrapped closely 
about them. 

Ted and I were soon busy dealing out 
“*tobac,’’ ‘‘eoppee’’ and ‘‘soog’’ to this 
one and that one, when Ted noticed a 
sudden opening and closing of the blan- 
ket of a tall young Indian who stood 
leaning up against the of the 
sleigh. 

Keeping his eye on the fellow, he soon 
saw him move away from the sleigh, 
turn his back to us and walk slowly to- 
ward the camp. 

Ted serambled quickly to the rear of 
the load and found that one of the larg- 
est hams, worth two or 
was missing. 

‘**Here, you thieving rascal!’’ he 
shouted at the retreating Indian, ‘‘ bring 
that ham back here, and be quick about 
it!” 

The young ’Bago simply quickened his 
pace, without ‘turning around or seem- 
ing to notice Ted’s shouts. I was des- 
perately afraid of getting into trouble 
with so many of these strapping red men, 
but Ted was not. 

In fact, I never knew that boy to meet 
anything in the shape of man or beast 
that he was afraid of. He was large and 


back 


three dollars, 
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very strong for his age, and almost as 
dark skinned as an Indian. Before I 
knew what he was about, Ted sprang to 
the ground and chased the "Bago as fast 
as he could run. The young Indian ran 
toward his wigwam, which stood with 
the rest of the village, about 200 yards 
back from the road. But Ted overtook 
him in little than half the distance. 

When the Indian saw that his pursuer 
was about to spring upon him he turned 
around and faced Ted. 

The Indian had a great advantage in 
size and strength, but he was heavily 
handicapped for a struggle by the neces- 
sity of keeping his blanket folded tightly 
about him in order to conceal the stolen 
ham. This kept both of his hands oc- 
eupied, and all he could do in defence 
was to kick out vigorously with his moc- 
easined feet. He proved no mean an- 
tagonist as it was, for he was as quick 
as a-flash and his legs were long and 
sturdy. 

I expected to see the other "Bagos run 
to the support of their comrade, but 
they seemed to think the young brave 
would have little trouble in handling the 
white boy, and laughed heartily as he 
wheeled first one way, then another, keep- 
ing his pursuer at a distance by his fu- 
rious kicks. 

Ted dodged his heels, and watching 
for an opening, suddenly leaped straight 
at the rascal and caught him by the 
throat with both hands. 

Quick as thought the Indian let go of 
the blanket, ham and all, and seized Ted 
around the body. He had clung to the 
ham a little too long, however, for Ted 
had secured a hold which even the In- 
dian’s superior strength could not shake 
off. 

Ted knew that he would be no match 
for the strapping fellow in an even- 
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handed contest, and held to his throat 
with a grip of iron. 

The struggle was short and fierce. Ted 
managed to keep on his feet, and tight- 
ening his grip on the Indian’s windpipe 
as he felt him begin to weaken, soon had 
the thief at his mercy. 

His long arms suddenly relaxed their 
hold around Ted’s waist and dropped to 
his sides; his tongue hung out, and his 
eyes began to roll upward. 

Then, just as he was about to fall, Ted 
gave him a tremendous push, which sent 
him headlong into the deep snow, and, 
snatching up the ham, hurried back to 
the sled with it upon his shoulder. 

Now, an Indian’s sense of right and 
justice is often as keen as that of his 
white brother, and he can appreciate a 
plucky act as well. Perhaps these Win- 
nebagos would have been just as well 
pleased if the young man had been able 
to escape with the stolen ham; but as it 
was, they could not help admiring the 
white boy’s daring, and yelled with de- 
light at the discomfiture of the young 
brave as he picked himself up out of the 
snow and skulked off to his wigwam. 

““White papoose heap brave!’’ they 
shouted, as Ted came back to the sled. 
**Ketchum bad Injun stealum ham!’’ 

We thought that would put a stop to 
the stealing from our load; but my un- 
ele told us to be on our guard, for the 
young brave whom Ted had so disgraced 
in the eyes of his brothers would be sure 
to take revenge upon us in some way if 
he could. 

On the next trip up we traded with the 
Winnebagos as usual, and I was certain 
that nothing was stolen while we stopped 
at their village, for I had George keep 
strict watch of everything on the load 
while I did the trading. But when we 
unloaded that night in camp, a fifty- 
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What 
had become of it was more than we could 
tell. 

I studied the matter over for several 
days, and came to the conclusion that 
some thieving *Bago had been hidden 
behind a tree close to the road, just 
beyond the Indian village, and after we 
had finished trading and had 
ourselves on the front end of the load 
and started on, he had sprung out, 
snatched the sack of flour from the rear 
of our sleigh, and dodged back behind 
the tree until we were out of sight. 

I told Ted about it when we reached 
home. 

“‘T am perfectly sure that’s just the 
way it was done,”’ said he; ‘‘but just let 
them try that game again! We'll be 
ready for them next trip.”’ 

And so we were. 


pound sack of flour was missing. 


seated 


It was George’s turn 
to stay at home; and after Ted and I had 
arranged our load we took four heavy 
double-spring otter traps and set them 
around the rear end of our sleigh among 
the sacks of flour, bacon, hams and other 
supplies, fastening the chain of each se- 
eurely to the sleigh-box, while over the 
top of everything we spread, as usual, a 
piece of limp canvas. 

George ard I, on the trip we had just 
made, noticed that the young fellow who 
had tried to steal the ham was not in 
the crowd which surrounded our sled 
the week before. Neither was he to be 
seen when Ted and I stopped at the 
village this time. 

This was very much what we had sus- 
pected. 

My customers kept me busy dishing 
out cups of sugar and coffee, and Ted 
was trying to cut a plug of tobacco in 
two with his jackknife for an Indian 
who wanted half a plug, when he slyly 
nudged me and pointed up the road with 
his thumb. 
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Without stopping my work | glanced 
in the direction Ted indicated, and saw 
about half a black head peering out from 
behind a big pine which stood within 
three feet of the sled track and about 
forty rods up the road. 

We traded as long as the Indians had 
anything to barter, and then straightened 
up the load, mounted our seat in front, 
and drove leisurely on, looking neither 
to the right nor the left. 

We had barely passed the big pine 
when we heard a swift movement behind 
us; and then, in an instant, we heard one 
of our traps close with a ‘‘click’’ 
kind of thumping noise. 

Knowing that we must have the thief 
in tow, Ted carelessly cracked his whip 
at the team, and away we went at a brisk 
trot. 


and a 


The road for several miles ahead ran 
along the stream, and was so level and 
smooth that the horses scarcely felt the 


load behind them; while we chatted and 
laughed as though nothing had hap- 
pened, though 6f course we were really 
much excited, and felt an intense eur- 
iosity to look around. 

We could hear the regular pat, pat. 
pat, of the captive’s mocecasined feet 
upon the well-packed snow as he kept 
pace with the team, but were careful not 
to turn our heads in his direction. 

We must have driven in this way 
nearly a mile when the fatigue and pain, 
together with the hopelessness of trying 
to get his hand.out of the trap, made it 
impossible for the thief to control his 
rage longer. 

He uttered a yell that seemed almost 
to lift the caps from our heads, and when 
we turned around he shouted: 

‘White boy stop ’um horse! 
boy stop ’um horse!’’ 

But Ted only cracked his 
made the team go faster. Then the 
"Bago’s black eyes sparkled with rage 
and fury, as he yelled at the top of his 


Whit 


whip and 
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voice, at the same time making a leap as 
if to jump on the sled. 

‘*White boy no stop ’um horse, let 
Injun go, Injun killum white boy!’’ 

‘*Oh, you will, will you?’’ said Ted, 
as he grasped one of the newly pur- 
chased axe-helves and sprang to the rear 
of the load. 

“Drive faster, Ben,’’ he shouted to 
me, ‘‘and we will make him sing a differ- 
ent tune before he gets his hand out of 
that trap!’’ ° 

I touched up the team, while Ted stood 
ready to strike the man if he attempted 
to board the sleigh. 

I have heard it said that an Indian 
never sheds tears; but before we had 
gone half a mile farther, this young 
brave stopped his raving and threaten- 
ing, and began to blubber like a little 
child. 

I suppose he thought we meant to take 
him clear to camp with us, but when 
Ted thought he had punished him enough 
he called to me to bring the team down 
to a slower pace. 

‘*Now,’’ said he, ‘‘you bad Injun, you 
stealum white man’s meat, stealum flour, 
stealum everything. You go stealum any 
more from white man?’’ 

‘‘No! No!’’ blubbered the Indian. 
‘*White man let Injun go, Injun stealum 
no more. Injun be white man’s friend. 
No killum ; no stealum.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Ted; ‘‘then I’ll let 
you go.’”’ 

The trap had caught the fellow around 
the wrist, and would not have hurt him 
much but for his frantie efforts to es- 
cape, which bruised the flesh quite badly. 
Ted made him hold the trap on top of a 
sack of oats while he pressed down the 
heavy springs with his feet and released 
the ’Bago’s swollen hand. 

He started for hgme at a run the mo- 
ment he was liberated. ° 

My uncle was afraid this affair might 
cause us more trouble; but it did not. 
That was the last the ’Bagos ever tried 
to steal anything from us. 














Two hundred miles on horseback just to see elk. 


MEMORIES OF JACKSON HOLE 


NELLIE BENNETT STUART 


It’s mighty cold tonight; the sleet 
rattles like shot against the windows, 
and the wind moans as tho’ it was sor- 
rowing for the summer that is gone 
the Summer who was so liberal with her 
golden days and moonlight nights—days 
all too short to ride and fish and hunt, 
and snuggle close to Mother Nature, and 
let her take away our aches and pains. 
The nights with the big moon looking at 
you over the tops of the tall pines, with 
not a sound, but the occasional hoot of 
the owl, or the weird laugh of the loon 
on the lake. 

Leigh’s Lake! You whisper the name 
to yourself, and, as you watch the 


fall, 
live again the summer days on Leigh’s 
and Jackson’s lakes. 


flames in the grate rise and you 
You smile as you 
strenuous 
when you first arrived and were asked 
to fish with the ‘‘Whirlygig’’ spoon, 
from the rear end of a boat. Not for 
you; your rod and fly, and the good, 
old-fashioned 


remember how you were 


way of casting, were 
plenty good enough, but—the summer 
days were hot, the walking wasn’t good, 
the trout were too particular as to their 
choice of a fly, and the big blonde boat- 
Chester, didn’t 


your way of putting a fly on the water, 


man, exactly eriticize 


but he remarked if it ever happened to 
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hit a fish, that particular fish would be 
. a cripple for life. So—you came to it; 
you sat in the end of a boat, and trailed 
the ‘‘wiggle-twister’’ spoon at the end 
of fifty feet of line, while the blonde 
boatman, whose hands were blistered, 
| but whose heart was cold, whistled *‘ Mis- 

ery Hall’’ and gazed over your head at 
the Teton peaks. 

About five minutes a yank 
would come on the other end of your 
line, and you would proceed to bring 
him in. These trout remind me of men 
I’ve seen; some of them (both men and 
fish) seem to be broke to lead. It hur- 
ries one to take in the slack line fast 
enough. They are so eager to know what 
will happen when they catch up, that 
they spoil all the sport of what they 
could easily: have made an interesting 
little half hour for each, while others— 
well, they take out all the line on the 
reel, cut all kinds of didoes, will make 

a rush-run up and look into your eyes, 
but when you reach out your hand, with 
the temptin landing net, whir-r-r—they 
are off again. It doesn’t hurt you, and 
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they seem to enjoy it, so you give them 















































| plenty of line, and time (a good system 
to follow on either men or fish) ; finally 
when the game gets old, or you think 
perhaps there are larger fish in the lake, 
T you end the game. He is either flopping 
around in the boat with the other vic- 
; tims, or—he made the most of a slack 
line and is lying in wait for another 
| hook, with a more experienced angler at 

| the other end. 








The fishing and fish grew old. Let’s 

go to Sheffield’s, up on Jackson’s Lake. 

Gee! but that’s a dandy place—cabins, 

boats, launches and a bill of fare that 

; cannot be beaten at the Brown Palace. 
The cabins are fitted up with the finest 
of mattresses and blankets and plenty 
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of rockers, and everything is as neat and 
clean as soap and water can make it. 

Mr. Sheffield is out with a party of 
hunters, but Mrs. Sheffield is there, and 
the foreman, Mr. Whiteman. He is a 
prince. He takes your horse and assigns 
you the best cabin at his disposal, and 
later tells you stories of the early days 
of Jackson Hole, and points out to you 
the trail that ‘‘The Virginian’’ came 
over, when they caught and hanged 
Steve. 

You may have traveled in many coun- 
tries, or gazed on the work of the most 
famous painters, but the view of the 
mountains and lakes from Sheffield’s 
makes a picture that one dreams of but 
never expects to see. And trout—it is 
a question of how many you want; 
there is no limit to what you can catch. 

As the fire dies down in the grate, 
comes the memory of the 200 miles you 
rode with Josh Adams and his wife Mag- 
gie, just to see elk. Good fellow, that 
Josh Adams, and a good guide; none 
better in the Hole. His motto is ‘‘There 
is nothing too good for the Dudes.’’ 
‘*T’ll show you elk,’’ he said. Up Pa- 
cific ereek we went, in the forest reserve, 
a two days’ ride. The first day you 
rode a horse, for your svorting blood was 
tingling, and you wanted life and mo- 
tion; the second day—oh—well—you 
rode in the mountain wagon. with Josh, 
firstly because you ‘‘kind o’ liked Josh’”’ 
and second (a minor consideration, of 
course), there was a nice, soft cushion 
on the seat; and Maggie, she is the best 
horsewoman in the country. Seventy- 
five miles of continuous ride, all day and 
into the night, with no trail, to the camp 
of the Stillman party of New York, for 
a doctor for a sick friend, is the record 
of Maggie, and ‘‘Nugget,’’ her horse. 
Maggie loafs along on ‘‘Nugget’’ un- 
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til in camp. Next day you ride and 
look, and look and ride, but no elk. Josh 
is not discouraged. The elk are up too 
high. ‘‘We will go to Jimmy Simpson’s, 
up on Crystal creek, in the Red hills, 
to-morrow.’’ All day we ride, and fall 





Ban sk 


Fishing for fish. 


in on Jimmy, tired and hungry. You 
think you are so weary you can’t eat, 
but that is before you have seen Mrs 
Jimmy’s ‘biscuit and trout and jellies; 
then you are gently reminded that they 
will probably have breakfast; this isn’t 
the last meal. 

Next day we’re off up Crystal creek, 
twenty miles, on horseback. We see 
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where dozens of them have bedded the 
night before; where they have rubbed 
the bark from the quaking aspens in an 
effort to start the velvet on their horns. 
We see antelope, coyotes, and a lone 
deer, but—what’s that just ahead? An 





elk—two—twenty—two hundred; they 
lift their antlered heads as you ride a 
little closer, and as you look you wish 
you had a hundred pairs of eyes, and 
your hand possessed the cunning of a 
Raphael, that you might always have 
before you the glint of the sun on their 
sleek brown sides, and 
beauty and dignity, 


their majestic 


as they leisurely 
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moved into thicker timber, out of sight 
of curious eyes. As the picture fades in 
the firelight you are glad it is not marred 
by one left behind, a gaping hole in his 
side, the blood staining the grass, as it 
slowly seeps away from the heart that 
is still forever. There is a vacant spot 
over the fireplace, but, you are glad ho 
ghastly head is there, to mock you with 
its dead eyes, that will never again see 
the mountains, the pines and the run- 
ning water which were his birthright, 
and should still be his. 

We looked, and we rode away, like the 
knights of old; rode back to Jimmy 
Simpson’s, tired but happy. What did 
it matter if you were stiff and sore ?— 
you had seen elk—elk of all ages and 
sizes in their native home. 

One associates the name, Jackson’s 
Hole, with stories of horse thieves and 
hangings, but that was in days long 
gone. They’re a good bunch, these Jack- 
son Hole people, with the hand of wel- 
come out to all strangers from the ‘‘ Big 
Outside’’; your heart grows soft as you 
remember how Mrs. Simpson (Jimmy’s 


mother), a pioneer, and reputed the 
best cook in the Hole, took you in when 
you came, a stranger, so sick and weary 
after a 150-mile stage ride, that life 
wasn’t worth the effort to live. She eud- 
dled you up in a big, fat bed and seemed 
to know, intuitively, what you needed 
most—rest and quiet—but in a few days 
the sight of her roast duck and home- 
grown ham made you realize that life 
wasn’t over yet, God bless her. 

Theirs isn’t a strenuous life, but it’s 
healthy and clean. They live close to 
Nature, forgetting there is an outside 
world, with its ceaseless struggle for 
wealth and power. There are no petty 
jealousies, no scheming to be the leader ; 
just one big family of children, ready 
with hand or pocketbook to help a less 
fortunate brother. 

What matters it if they don’t know 
of the ‘‘Big Outside’’? Is it for us to 
say, who know it to our sorrow, that, 
theirs is the loss? The summer’s gone. 
Oh, reader mine, the fire is out, the room 
is eold and there is nothing but memo- 
ries left. Good night; good-bye! 


Spring on the Prairie. 


I am hungry for the plowing and the smell of fresh-turned sod, 

I am weary for the prairie, for methinks ‘tis nearer God; 

When the thrush-songs thrill around us, oh, what joy to trail the team 
Over knolls and through the valleys where the changing colors gleam. 


I am dreaming dreams of plenty, fruitage of the golden grain, 
That will ripen with the harvest, after days of sun and rain; 
Gophers sunning on the hillocks and the buzzards winging high, 
Wonder perfumes in the breezes and rare tints on earth and sky. 


As an exile from his country, I will drop a bitter tear, 

For I love the greening prairie at the waking of the year; 

Mortared walks may hem my footsteps but my spirit seeks the plain, 
Where a million buds are bursting, watered by the thrilling rain. 


CHARLES HENRY CHESLEY. 





TRUTHFUL JOHN 


KATHERINE FALL 


John is a big Apache. Haughty and 
silent, contemptuous of everything per- 
taining to civilization, he visits the 
town of Las Cruces, New Mexico, from 
the reservation, but seldom. But the 
times he does honor the yillage with his 
presence are memorable. -Unless John 
is watched the first thing he does. is to 
get gloriously full, while the partner of 
his joys and sorrows trudges down the 
streets at his back. When John pushes 
open the sereen door of the ‘‘Only See- 
ond Class Saloon’’ in the United States, 
in search of a certain malicious white 
friend who gives him a drink, his squaw 
sits cross-legged on the dusty sidewalk 
in front and patiently waits his return. 

Her face is stolid and it takes a more 
cultivated eye than an American pos- 
sesses, for expressions Indian, to read 
whether her thoughts are with John in 
his ambition, or whether she had not 
‘ather delay the walloping he will cer- 
tainly give her. It is a hard matter for 
John to get the ‘‘fire water,’’ for the law 
is strict in regard to selling liquor to In- 
dians. 

The day of my humiliation John was 
sullenly sober, which fact makes his af- 
front all the more inexcusable. He had 
come in town, after an absence of some 
months, in company with six other big 
braves. After a futile search for the 
friend who supplied his wants in the 
liquid refreshment line, he pigeon-toed 
his way to the house of Mrs. G., whose 
husband had been for a long time in 
charge of the commissary department at 
the reservation. When I reached the 
house, which I frequented daily, the old- 
est daughter of the family being my 
chum, I found John and his six friends 
seated on the floor of the wide hallway 
in majestic silence. Mrs. G. had sup- 
plied their wants with coffee, bacon and 


bread. 


My chum and her mother were in the 
hall with them when I entered. After 
vainly trying to get some response other 
than grunts from these unsociable ecall- 
ers, Mrs. G. said to John: ‘‘How many 
ponies will you give me for this girl?’’ 
laying her hand on my chum’s shoulder. 
This friend of mine was a_ beautiful 
girl, tall, finely-formed, with bright eyes 
and altogether pleasing to look upon. 
John’s face lighted up for the millionth 
part of a second as he replied: 

‘‘Umph, twenty-four.’”’ 

Then she turned to me. ‘‘How many 
ponies for this girl?’’ His face grew as 
stolid as a graven Aztee image and si- 
lence reigned profound. 

‘*How many ponies, John?’’ Mrs. G.’s 
voice was laughingly persistent. John’s 
face was turned away as if the subject 
was unworthy his attention. The third 
time she challenged him, when he turned 
slowly and gave me as contemptuous a 
look as his mask-like face could sum- 
mon. 

‘‘Umph, un burro!’’ which, treated 
in eold, plain English, means ‘‘one 
donkey,’’ and a little one at that. 

Countless times in gay ballrooms and 
at ceremonious dinners, when I have 
been listening to the little white lies of 
polite society—my thoughts have re- 
verted to big Apache John, in ail his 
bravery of fringed buckskin, gay serape 
and beaded moceasins, and I have about 
deeided that when you want the truth 
go to a sober Indian and you will get 
it, without any reservations or flowery 
embellishments; though I must admit, 
with a little vanity, to a preference for 
the sugar-coated pellets apportioned you 
by those who are on speaking terms with 
conventionality, in lieu of Apache 
John’s measure of the castor oil of prim- 
itive truth. 
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A LADY WHO LOVES TO HUNT. 


Mrs. C. R. Hutchison of Hahn's Peak, Colo., hunting sage chick - 
ens and willow grouse near her home, September. 1907. 


Turn Up Yer Hat 


If ye’re livin’ out West in big Colorado, 
An’ are lucky enough to escape prison bars, 
Don’t pull yer sombrero down over yer winkers, 
But turn up yer hat an’ look at the stars. 


They shiie out so cheerful all bunched up in clusters, 
And some in a row like diamond-set bars, 

A-blaze and a-sparkle, in spite of earth’s troubles— 
Jes’ turn up yer hat an’ look at the stars. 


An’ no matter how many clouds roll a-past them 
Or how hard the mad thunder rumbles an’ jars, 
They sail out again an’ say to us fellers, 
“Jes’ turn up yer hat an’ look at the stars.” 


It seems mighty likely—the yarn that he spun me— 
A feller that works for the X-and-Two-Bars,— 
That they ain't balls of fire hangin’ up in the heavens, 
But great blazin’ winders, that we call the stars. 


An’ the light that sifts through is the camp-fires of Heaven, 
Where angels play music on lutes an’ guitars 
‘Round the shinin’ White Throne, built of pearl and of 
marble, 
Jes’ turn up yer hat an’ look at the stars. 


So, when troubles come like steers a-stampedin’ 
An’ when ye feel rocky an’ everything jars 
The light of the day an’ the cheer of the evenin’, 

Jes’ turn up yer hat an’ look at the stars. 


BERNARD LEA RICE. 




















THE LITTLE BIRD AND THE 
BLACKSMITH 


CY WARMAN 


Author of ** The Story of the Railroad,’’*‘ Frontic r Stories,’’ Etc. 


Qu’Appelle lake and the beautiful val- 
ley of the Qu’Appelle have long been 
framed in unwritten song and story. 
The weird tales told in the winter tepees 
have come down from generation to gen- 
eration until the whole region round is 
wrapped in mystery and shrouded in a 
sort of poetic glamour. 

I say these tales are told in the win- 
ter tepee because no intelligent Cree or 
Saultaux would waste his time telling 
tales in summer when he should be hunt- 
ing or working. ‘To be sure, an Indian 
did sit one summer-time to tell a tale, but 
Wes-a-ka-chock sent a big lizard and it 
hit the idle story teller, and since that 
day no man has ventured to spin yarns 
when the lizards are out. 

The very name Qu’Appelle suggests 
the sad, sweet story of the lost lover. A 
young brave had fallen in battle but his 
sweetheart would not. believe him dead. 
She set out to find him, so the legend 
runs, and after traveling for days and 
nights over the trackless wild, came to 
the shore of Qu’Appelle lake, though, as 
you see, at that time unknown and un- 
named. 

She sat down to rest where the lisp- 
ing waves lapped the silent shore. Pres- 
ently she cried aloud to Wes-a-ka-chock, 
and when no answer came she called the 
name of her lost lover. Her cry reached 
the buried bluffs on the other shore, and 
back over the sleepy lake came the faint 


echo of her own wild ery, and she, an- 
swering the echo, which she did not un- 
derstand, cried again, and again, ‘‘Qu’- 
Appelle! Qu’Appelle!’’—‘‘Who calls! 
Who ealls!’’ And then taking new cour- 
age she pressed on and on, calling and 
answering her own call, until the night 
swallowed her and she was seen no more. 
| When the Pathfinders came, setting 
their stakes along the brow of the bluff 
and skirting the lake, men said the days 
of romance were over, and all the songs 
and stories would pass from the memory 
of men, for the Indians who kept them 
alive would pass. And yet, out of the 
rush and confusion of a builders’ camp 
eame one of the prettiest 
stories heard for many a day. | 

The country along the Qu’Appelle 
river is rough and rolling for a prairie 
country, necessitating some heavy cuts 
and fills, if the Grand Trunk Pacific was 
to keep to its avowed plan for a line 
practically level from ocean to ocean. 

In one deep cut the contractors ar- 
ranged to work all winter, and although 
last winter was one of the severest ever 
experienced in this country, not one day 
was lost here in Saskatchewan. The one 
cozy corner, if we except the office of the 
superintendent, was the blacksmith shop. 
Here abode by day a little Indian boy 
and a bird. 

On sunny days, when the shop door 
was open, the little bird would come and 
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A LADY WHO LOVES TO HUNT. 


Mrs. C. R. Hutchison of Hahn's Peak, Colo., hunting sage chick- 
ens and willow grouse near her home, September, 1907. 


Turn Up Yer Hat 


If ye’re livin’ out West in big Colorado, 
An’ are lucky enough to escape prison bars, 
Don’t pull yer sombrero down over yer winkers, 
But turn up yer hat an’ look at the stars. 


They shiie out so cheerful all bunched up in clusters, 
And some in a row like diamond-set bars, 

A-blaze and a-sparkle, in spite of earth’s troubles— 
Jes’ turn up yer hat an’ look at the stars. 


An’ no matter how many clouds roll a-past them 
Or.how hard the mad thunder rumbles an’ jars, 
They sail out again an’ say to us fellers, 
“Jes’ turn up yer hat an’ look at the stars.” 


It seems mighty likely—the yarn that he spun me— 
A feller that works for the X-and-Two-Bars,— 
That they ain't balls of fire hangin’ up in the heavens, 
But great blazin’ winders, that we call the stars. 


An’ the light that sifts through is the camp-fires of Heaven, 
Where angels play music on lutes an’ guitars 
‘Round the shinin’ White Throne, built of pearl and of 
marble, 


Jes’ turn up yer hat an’ look at the stars. 


So, when troubles come like steers a-stampedin’ 
An’ when ye feel rocky an’ everything jars 
The light of the day an’ the cheer of the evenin’, 

Jes’ turn up yer hat an’ look at the stars. 


BERNARD LEA RICE. 














THE LITTLE BIRD AND THE 
BLACKSMITH 


CY WARMAN 


Author of ** The Story of the Railroad,’’*‘ Frontic r Stories,’’ Etc. 


Qu’Appelle lake and the beautiful val- 
ley of the Qu’Appelle have long been 
framed in unwritten song and story. 
The weird tales told in the winter tepees 
have come down from generation to gen- 
eration until the whole region round is 
wrapped in mystery and shrouded in a 
sort of poetic glamour. 

I say these tales are told in the win- 
ter tepee because no intelligent Cree or 
Saultaux would waste his time telling 
tales in summer when he should be hunt- 
ing or working. To be sure, an Indian 
did sit one summer-time to tell a tale, but 
Wes-a-ka-chock sent a big lizard and it 
hit the idle story teller, and since that 
day no man has ventured to spin yarns 
when the lizards are out. 

The very name Qu’Appelle suggests 
the sad, sweet story of the lost lover. A 
young brave had fallen in battle but his 
sweetheart would not. believe him dead. 
She set out to find him, so the legend 
runs, and after traveling for days and 
nights over the trackless wild, came to 
the shore of Qu’Appelle lake, though, as 
you see, at that time unknown and un- 
named. 

She sat down to rest where the lisp- 
ing waves lapped the silent shore. Pres- 
ently she cried aloud to Wes-a-ka-chock, 
and when no answer came she called the 
name of her lost lover. Her ery reached 
the buried bluffs on the other shore, and 
back over the sleepy lake came the faint 


echo of her own wild ery, and she, an- 
swering the echo, which she did not un- 
derstand, cried again, and again, ‘‘Qu’- 
Appelle! Qu’Appelle!’’—‘Who ealls! 
Who ealls!’’ And then taking new cour- 
age she pressed on and on, calling and 
answering her own call, until the night 
swallowed her and she was seen no more. 
| When the Pathfinders came, setting 
their stakes along the brow of the bluff 
and skirting the lake, men said the days 
of romance were over, and all the songs 
and stories would pass from the memory 
of men, for the Indians who kept them 
alive would pass. And yet, out of the 
rush and confusion of a builders’ camp 
eame one of the prettiest 
stories heard for many a day. | 

The country along the Qu’Appelle 
river is rough and rolling for a prairie 
country, necessitating some heavy cuts 
and fills, if the Grand Trunk Pacific was 
to keep to its avowed plan for a line 
practically level from ocean to ocean. 

In one deep cut the contractors ar- 
ranged to work all winter, and although 
last winter was one of the severest ever 
experienced in this country, not one day 
was lost here in Saskatchewan. The one 
cozy corner, if we except the office of the 
superintendent, was the blacksmith shop. 
Here abode by day a little Indian boy 
and a bird. 

On sunny days, when the shop door 
was open, the little bird would come and 


**nature’’ 
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go at will. These were the constant and 
only companions of the sturdy smith— 
the Cree boy and the little bird; natu- 
rally he grew very fond of them and the 
trio of them made up a happy family. 
When the boy and the blacksmith ate 
their midday meal the little bird would 
fly down and dine with them, and so be- 
came quite tame. The winter dragged 
drearily, and when the April moon—the 
moon of mating—came, the lake was still 
sleeping in its shroud of snow. Now the 
little bird’s mate came, shy at first and 
never quite confident. He would not feed 
with the big man and the little boy as 
his mate did, preferring the hay shed 
for rendezvous, and to take his meals at 
the regular boarding tent. 

As the days grew brighter and the sun 
came north, the little bird began to look 
about for a building place. By right the 
snow and ice should have been gone, the 


trees budding and the hills green, yet 
winter lingered, and the little bird could 
not build in the naked, shivering trees. 
The little boy had left hints for her on 
shelves and rafters, but she had left his 
handful of hay and would not follow 
his suggestions. 


As the days lengthened she spent more 
time abroad, and finally they missed her 
altogether. The big blacksmith said 
nothing, but watched the little Cree as 
he went about hunting and hunting for 
his little feathered friend. One day the 
Cree came bounding into the shop, his 
dark face beaming with childish delight. 
The blacksmith watched him smiling, for 
he knew the boy had found the bird. 
Slowly the faint smile faded, for the 
light had gone from the little brown face. 
After sweeping every nook and corner 
of the shop with his hungry eyes, the lit- 
tle fellow, whose father had been half 
French, shook his head slowly and said, 
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‘*Pas ici! Pas ici!’’—‘Not here! Not 
here!’’—and he went out slowly to re- 
new his search. The following day the 
performance was repeated ; this time the 
boy was so absolutely certain that he had 
seen the little bird fly in through a knot- 
hole that he held the hopeful smile for a 
long while. He would search the room, 
then stop, and listen, then search and 
search again. At last he gave it up, say- 
ing sadly as he had said before, ‘‘ Pas ici! 
Pas ici!’’ and went away. 

The blacksmith had missed his tiny 
companion very much, but now his chief 
concern was the boy. His behavior was 
so strange that he ealled the attention 
of the camp doctor to the Cree, and al- 
though the doctor declared him sane, the: 
blacksmith was convinced that the little 
boy had grieved until his childish mind 
had become unbalanced. One day he 
ventured to suggest that this thing the 
boy had seen was only a ‘“‘spirit bird,’’ 
maybe the shade of Wes-a-ka-chock, and 
that their little friend had fallen into 
the hands of a weasel, but the boy would 
shake his head and answer with a volley 
of ‘‘No, no’s,’’ and try to find the place 
where the bird eame in. 

At the end of the week the boy had 
grown gaunt and hollow eyed. By now 
he began to doubt his own reason. May- 
be there was no bird, but only the spirit 
of the bird came now. And yet he would 
not give up the search. The blacksmith 
had become thoughtful and silent. What 
with the loss of the little feather friend 
and the doubtful condition of the Cree, 
he was greatly distressed. 

The coming of the boy was now a fixed 
event. At a certain hour, almost to the 
minute, he would rush in and Ilcok for 
the spirit bird. One day as the black- 
smith fixed his fire, he felt the touch of 
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the little boy’s hand. He followel, and 
the boy led him to the door and _ out. 
Following the boy’s suggestion he knelt 
down and almost immediately the little 
bird was seen flying from the boarding 
tent, where she had been dining with her 
mate, to the shop. As usual, she disap- 
peared through a knot-hole. Now the 
boy darted to the door, followed by the 
blacksmith. At the entrance—the only to see for himself. 

entrance-—they paused and looked but Knowing now that she had been dis 
in vain for the bird. ‘‘You see,’’ said 


pretty head of the bird, patiently sitting 
on a nest of eggs. 

Very carefully the blacksmith re- 
placed the jacket and went back to the 
bellows; the boy to his play. 

Already the story of the ‘‘spirit bird’’ 
had reached the rough men of the camp, 
and when Johnson, the husky, heard that 
the mystery had been solved, he went up 


covered, that her secret had been found 
the boy, ‘‘she came in, she no come out, out, the little bird came back to her 
she no here—voila!’’ friends. As if to make amends, she was 
more confiding than ever. And so, when 
the big contractor came to the door, he 
he had seen for himself. He went out found the Indian boy seated on the dirt 
and counted the boards, came in and 


The blacksmith was perplexed. It was 
all very well to call it a spirit bird, but 


floor crooning a Cree song and weaving 
counted from the corner. An old wool- willows into a basket, a very excited! 
len jacket, hanging on a nail, hid the 
knot-hole. He took the jacket down. 
There was the hole, but where was the 
bird? ‘‘Ici! Ici!’’ eried the boy, point- golden shower of sparks rained over the 
ing to a pocket from which peeped the blacksmith and the little bird. 


dickey bird flitting aloft calling loudly 
to his mate who sat upon the smith’s 
shoulder, perfectly contented, while a 


The Arbor 


I sit alone within the shady bowers, 
The zephyr gently fans my fevered brow; 
’Twas here last year we whiled the happy hours; 
But thou art gone and I am lonely now. 


The winter’s snow has ‘gone, the spring’s return 

Has brought the verdure green and fragrant flowers; 
But ah! I sadly dream and fondly yearn 

To (here again with thee) enjoy the hours. 


The birds are singing happy as of yore, 
The roses breathe their perfume on the air; 

The fields, the hills, the scene lacks one charm more— 
Thy lovely form and smiling face so fair. 


But life is full of change, the loving friends 
That gather in these scenes so glad and free, 
When spring returns may never come again, 
We meet, and greet, and pass like ships at sea. 


WILL S. FORSYTH. 
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The Cowboy’s Lament 


Say, Bill, [’ve married a rich girl; 
I hold down an auto now. 

The thing has a smell and travels like hell; 
It sure beats the maverick cow. 


No more do I sashay to round-ups, 
My broncho’s a thing of the past; 

The piebald old fool had not been to school, 
And he found the city too fast. 


I once fanned his flanks on Broadway, 
But the gent he was orie-eyed. 

The sight of a car gave him such a jar 
He cracked eve’y rib in my side. 


| tried to foller the fashion 
And ride him in English style; 
But the King of the Plain thought | was 
insane, 
And he throwed me nearly a mile. 


No more am I in at the millin’ 
Just after a wild stampede. 
The trails here are worn and the range has 
been shorn 
By bulls of Wall street in their greed. 


And, Bill, instead of the shin-digs 
Way over at Wildy’s Wells, 
Where we danced till dawn with our som- 
breros on, 
I'm herding with these howling swells. 


No more can they rope a yearlin’ 
Or tie a maverick down, 

Than I would wear on a hell of a tear 
The King of the Britishers’ crown. 


No more do I twist a.brownie 
"Neath the friendly, watching stars; 
No more do I brand, with a steady hand 
The sign of the three X bars. 


Say, Bill, at the next spring round-up 
When your day’s work is all done, 
Just shoot up the sod with your forty-some- 


odd, 


And call me a son-of-a-gun! 


KATHERINE FALL. 


Spring 


When the first black crow is calling in the dawning down the dell, 
I am dreaming of the summer, in my dream 

I can hear the mudjekeewis sighing softly, I can smell 
A wild rose blooming near a northern stream. 


I am waiting in my wigwam for the coming of the spring, 
For the forest flowers to blossom in the vale, 

I am watching from my wigwam for the wild goose on the wing, 4 
When I'll gather up my traps and hit the trail. 


To the Highlands of Ontario in the merry berry-moon, 
To the Haunts of Hiawatha that are nigh; 

By the banks of Athabaska, where it’s always afternoon— 
I am waiting for the Wawa to go by. 





CY WARMAN. 
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FREAK NOTIONS OF HORNETS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I enclose photo- 
graph of a hornet’s, nest built the summer of 
1906 on the outside of an attic window of my 
house. For some reason they left it early in 











the season, unfinished, although a brood was 
hatched in It was very interesting to 
watch the progress of it. 

A. P. KENNEDY, Yates, Ala. 


A LEAPING TROUT. 


This rare potograph was taken by Roy 
Adams, a Colorado fisherman, on the inlet to 
Columbine Lake, a fishing resort near Grand 


Copyrighted. 


Photo by Roy Adams. 


Lake, Colo. Mr. Adams .writes as follows con- 
cerning his “catch”: “I waited for two hours 
to get this picture, as I was so close to the 
pool that they would not jump as frequently 
as when not disturbed. I have watched them 





51 large points and some smaller ones. 





leap in this manner by the hour, but none 
were able to jump more than four feet hich. 
After my experience with these leaping rain- 
bows, I am satisfied that no mountain trout 
can jump more than four feet. The big rain- 
bows are very plentiful in Columbine Lake. 
while deer are more plentiful in this section 
than ever before, being frequently seen at the 


lake.’ 
A THREE-LEGGED COLT. 











This is a three-legged colt which was 
born minus its off fore-leg as seen in the pho- 
tegraph. It thrived and lived all right and 
was finally sold to the proprietor of a trav- 
eling show. R. CLAPHAM. 

Letter from Canada. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SPREAD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see pictures of 
some wonderful game heads in your magazine, 
so I am sending you a photograph of a deer 
head that Iown. I claim this to be the larg- 
est and finest velvet male deer head in the 





world. 


The spread is 42 inches, and there are 


The 
velvet is a beautiful color and perfect. 
Letter from Idaho. F. W. BARTLETT 
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N COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
OUR GAME BIRDS IN C birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true 
colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection for 
fen or dining room decoration. 




















Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any 





infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


corre out of the game department's duties in the premises. 
vert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 


to d 


It is not our intention 


such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 














CRIPPLE DOVES OF MONTE CARLO. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At the rear of the 
great Casino in Monte Carlo is a sporting 
ground of the crack shots from far and near, 
who congregate there every spring for dove 
shooting, heavy prizes being offered for the 
best scores. The ground is in the shape 
of a half circle extending out into the gulf 
of Genoa, which is a part of the Mediter- 
ranean sea. 

Only one kind of pigeon is used, so that 
the flight of all birds will be alike. This 
is the blue-gray dove, sometimes called blue 
rock. It is the same as commonly seen and 
petted in America. As France could not 
supply the thousands needed they were at 
first brought down in large square baskets 
from Norway by the carload. 

The sportsmen use double-barreled shot- 
guns, and are allowed to use both barrels 
for a single shot. 

About three birds out of ten escape un- 
injured, and there is always a, murmur of 
delight among the lookers on when there 
is a failure to bring a dove down. Some 
are wounded and after a flight of a hundred 
feet or more, fall into the sea, to be secured 
by boatmen ever on the alert. Some escape 
with the loss of a foot, or perhaps with both 
feet gone. 


The latter are exceedingly unfortunate 
for when one attempts to light it rolls upon 
its side, if the resting place is the roof of 
a house; if the limb of a tree it falls to the 
ground, or takes to the air again, but in 
any event it is fated, and will die through 
inability to gather food. 

Those which lose but one foot join the 
large flock always in front of the Casino, 
and stump around, tipping to one side like 
a man with a short wooden leg. The little 
cripple awakens the sympathy of the vis 
itors who congregate at the great gambling 
place, and the result is good feeding from 
tender hearted people. When one leg is 
entirely shot away, the dove hops then rests 
by lying partly upon one side. 

When one dove takes to the wing the 
whole flock arises with a crackling of wings 
that can be heard a long distance. While 
there are plenty of trees all about, the en- 
tire bevy light upon buildings. This is a 
peculiarity of the blue rock doves, so named 
because their resting places, when wild, 
were upon rocks instead of branches. 

In one of their noisy flights, while the 
writer was watching them, one cripple dove 
found a resting place upon the minute hand 


of the great Casino clock. It was a quarter 
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to five, so the minute hand was in a hori- 
zontal] position. The weight of the bird was 
not sufficient 1» turn ‘the big hand back, but 
it was heavy e 10ugh to prevent it going for- 
ward. The little cripple remained there 
some ten minutes, and people who went to 
the depot that evening, wondered how it 
was that they missed their trains. 

There is an aviary at Monte Carlo not far 
from the entrance to the Casino, where rare 
kinds of doves are kept, such as the crowned 
pigeon, turtle dove, fan tails, etc., and some 


A LARGE 
Editor Outdoor Life:—l am sending you 


herewith a photograph of my elk head, se- 
cured two years ago. I am told by old tim- 








of the superstitious people think they can 
get tips from these birds for playing upon 
the roulette tables. Some imagine they 
hear: “Double on rouge, double on rouge,” 
so they go in and play on red, Others hear: 
“Go zero, go zero,”’ others still hear quatre 
premier—pronounced “ket prom ya,” mean- 
ing four first, so they play zero, one, two 
and three. These foolish people, however, 
are just as likely to win as those with sys- 
tems. UNCLE GEORGE. 
Mlinois. 


ELK HEAD. 


could, I am sure, find some very good ones 
out this way (Columbus, Montana). This 
head is a 7-pointer, as you will see.. The 


Dr. Perry's elk head. Photograph by Mrs, Perry. 


ers, including Uncle Bill Hamilton, that | 
have the largest elk head they have ever 
seen. Brent Altsheler, in giving the meas- 


urements, in a late number of Outdoor Life, 


of the largest heads in the United States, 


spread is 62% in.; length of beams—right, 
69% in., left, 69%; girth at burr—right, 13% 
in., left, 13%. You will note at the four 
tines the beams are as wide as both hands 
together, and very heavy. 
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While I consider this a fair head, I did 
not believe I had anything near the rec- 
ord, but from statements published in Out- 
door Life my elk head in measurements far 
exceeds the records given. 


Montana. DR. W. W. PERRY. 


{You certainly have an extraordinarily 
large elk head. The length of your antlers 
are exceeded to our knowledge by only one 
other, and this is owned by W. F. Sheard, 
Tacoma, Washington, whose longest length 
on outside curve is 70% in. Your spread 
of 62% in. compares very favorably with 
the spread of Mr. Sheard’s, which is 68 in. 
We know of only two sets of antlers whose 
burr measurements are greater than yours, 
and they are antlers owned by Mr. Sheard 
(measurement 14% in.) and by Mr. Dall De 
Weese (measurement 14 in.). As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Altsheler, in our February num- 
ber, probably did not have the records of the 


largest heads in the world for comparison 
when he wrote his story regarding the Cas- 
tleman head. The most authentic book, in 
our opinion, on these heads, is that published 
by Rowland Ward of London, entitled “Rec- 
ords of Big Game.’’—Editor. ] 

Since the above was placed in type we 
have received a later letter from Dr. Perry, 
giving the exact measurements of his elk 


antlers,.taken with a steel tape line. They 
are as follows: 

Inches 
Length of outside curve, right antler. ..69% 
Length of outside curve, left antler. ..69% 
Circumference of burr, right antler... .13% 
Circumference of burr, left antler....13% 
Widest outside spread............ ..64% 
Widest inside spread................. 60% 


ER OS TS, Sek 9 ee ee T-7 
Locality in which killed: Southwest Mon- 


tana. 


A CASE OF “THE FIRST SHALL BE LAST, AND THE LAST FIRST.” 


The pictures herewith shown may possi- 
bly upset some of the scientific contentions 
of the big mammal naturalists. We have 
always known that one of the distinguish- 
ing points between a grizzly (Ursus horri- 
bilis) and a black bear (Ursus americanus) 
was the shape of the skull—that of the black 
being more gently sloping from the top of 
the head to the muzzle and being devoid of 
the high cheek bones, almost invariably 
found in the grizzly. 

Last year I enjoyed a hunting trip in 
Wyoming with Messrs. Frost and Richard, 
guides, of Cody, Wyoming, on which I killed 
a grizzly, the skull of which more closely 
resembles that of a black bear than it does 





Side view of the skulls of bear killed 


by Fred Richard and the author. 
Black to left and grizzly to right. 


a grizzly skull. The bear in every other 
possible respect, including the tuft on the 
shoulders, the _ silver-tipped fur, the long 
fore claws, the short ears, large size of 
body (about 600 pounds) and bad disposition 


(for he charged savagely when wounded), 
is a true grizzly. I have before seen grizzly 
skulls that were not typical of the true 
grizzly, but which more closely resemble 


Vago = 





Front view of the two skulls. 
Grizzly to left, black to right. 


that of the black bear, so I have come to 
realize that in order to be a true grizzly the 
skull need not be typical of that species. 
But the most pecul ar (to me) part of 
this bear proposition is the fact that one 
of the boys with whom I hunted (Mr. Fred 
Richard) the day before I arrived in camp 
killed a black bear (Ursus americanus) 
whose skull was as near that of a typical 
grizzly skull as any I have ever seen. The 
size of the bear skin (seven feet long and 
seven feet across shoulder) and the size of 
the animal (about 600 pounds) would indi- 
cate grizzly blood. In fact, I do not believe 
I ever saw such a large black bear. The 
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width across the fore claws as the hide lay 
on the ground without stretching was 5% 
inches, a paw that would easily make a 
track 6% to 7 inches wide on moist, level 
ground. The claws, fur, color of fur and 
every other possible feature were those 
of the true black bear. 


I have referred photographs and descrip- 
tions of these two bears and their skulls 
to Mr. C. Hart Merriam, with a request 
that he give me his opinion on these ani- 
mals for the benefit of Outdoor Life’s read- 
ers, and hope to receive his reply soon. 

J. A. MceGUIRE. 


THE BEST-EVER BIRD DOG. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. S——, my wife 
and I, to say nothing of the “Bargain Pup,” 
were coming down Snake river from Jack- 














—— ——— 


Waiting for his master’s shot. Photo 
by J. H. Toy. 


son’s Lake in boats, stopping to hunt and 
fish in likely places. I remembered some 
promising duck ponds below Dead Man’s 
Bar and taking the pup, left the boat and 
walked over. As I expected I found a good 
sized flock of mallards, and I got four shots 
at them with my old gun. I saw birds fall- 
ing here and there, but it seems I hadn't 


much idea of the number, but for the pup, 
in response to my “go find!” brought one 
after another, until I had a heap of four- 
teen. After he had brought in about the 
sixth, I thought “that will surely be the 
last,” but he persevered in starting out 
again with another “go find!”’ and, to my 
astonishment, continued to growl as he con- 
tinued to add to my heap. We had all the 
mallards we wanted for a while, and so did 
some of our neighbors. But it was appall- 

















Grip, retrieving a mallard. Photo 

by L. H. Toy. 

ing to me to think of the good game that 

would have gone to waste if I hadn’t had a 

good retriever. L. H. JOY. 
Wyoming. 


WHITE GOATS IN THE TETON MOUNTAINS. 


In Mr. W. T. Hornaday’s latest book, 
“Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies,” he 
publishes a map showing that mountain 


goats (“Oreamnos Montana”) were to be 
found in the Teton mountains, Wyoming, 
to the south of the Yellowstone Park. As 
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we have ourselves hunted on all sides of the 
Tetons, but had never heard of—or seen 
any trace of—goats in that locality, or, in 
fact, anywhere in the United States as far 
south as the Tetons, we wrote to an old 
resident of that section, Mr. S. N. Leek of 
Jackson, Wyoming, asking what he knew of 
the matter. Mr. Leek replied that he had 
never seen or heard of goats inhabiting the 
Tetons. So we wrote to Mr. Hornaday, tell- 
ing him that we believed he was in error, 
but received a letter in reply quoting as his 
authority for the statement the words of Mr. 
W. H. Wright of Spokane, Washington, a 
man whom Mr. Hornaday has known for ten 
years, and whose word he believes to be 
thoroughly reliable. Mr. Hornaday says 
that Mr. Wright gave him the following de- 
tailed information for his book: 

“In 1892, when going from St. Anthony, 
Idaho, into Wyoming, I saw three white 
mountain goats just north of the old trail 
that used to cross the divide from the Teton 
Basin, on the Idaho side, near the head of 
Bitch creek. They were near the state line. 


WITH JACK SNIPE IN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One bright morn- 
ing in early April a friend and I started 
for a small swamp about six miles away, 
in hopes of getting a shot or two at jack 
snipe. The morning was ideal, being bright, 
and cool enough to make an overcoat feel 
comfortable. The drive was through a most 
beautiful country. All the birds seemed to 
be of the opinion that spring had come, and 
the six miles were soon covered. 

The swamp was a lowland in the Rock 
river bottom, within a quarter of a mile of 
the river, lying just behind a slight sand 
hill. In the early spring the snow and rains 
make this tract of land a small lake, but the 
exceptional early spring we had had put the 
ground in the finest ‘condition possible for a 
feeding ground for the snipe. 

After giving our horse the proper atten- 
tion and adjusting our hunting togs, we 
started in at the upper end of the swamp 
with the wind; we had not gone more than 
fifty feet till I heard my partner’s gun crack, 
and I turned around in time to see Mr. 
Jack Snipe fall to the ground. From then 


There were three of them, an adult female 
and two yearlings. I shot two of them. I 
mounted the head of one and gave it to 
Thomas Callahan, who was then with the 
U. 8.° Cartridge Company, and I think is 
now with the Peters company. I gave the 
horns of the other one to H. G. Rowe of 
Medina, Ohio.” 

In further commenting on this remark- 
able discovery Mr. Hornaday writes: “The 
goats seen and killed by Mr. Wright were 
undoubtedly stragglers, and a sort of ad- 
vance guard of the species; and Wright hap- 
pened to see them first. Had not the white 
man’s civilization got in its work on the 
goats of Montana and Idaho we might even 
now be able to find the species even south 
of the Teton Basin.” 

The facts set forth here will undoubtedly 
be enlightening news to a number of sports- 
men who never believed that goats had 
been found -in the Tetons. We wrote to 
Mr. Wright at Spokane, Washington, on Feb- 
ruary 12th, but have received neither a re- 
ply from him nor a return of our letter. 


ILLINOIS BOTTOMS. 


on I had very little time to watch my friend, 
as I was kept quite busy in stopping and 
trying to stop my own birds; but, judging 
from the noise he was making, and the size 
of his bag he showed at the finish, I could 
say he did not miss any of the sport. We 
had fine shooting all the way down the 
swamp and I had many chances for doubles, 
had I not missed with the first barrel; but 
I did succeed in making two doubies, and 
was very much surprised at some of the 
long distances at which I killed snipe with 
my little 20-gauge Parker. I made some 
long shots that would have looked nopeless 
had I been using a 12-gauge gun. But it is 
my experience that a jack snipe is very 
delicate and easily killed, although taeir un- 
eertain flight, especially when they first get 
up, makes jack snipe shooting not the easi- 
est by any means. 

By the time the end of the swamp was 
reached, our legs told us that we had 
enough for that day and the next twenty 
minutes were spent in resting and trying 
to satisfy our stomachs, after which I took 
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an inventory of my four hours’ sport, being 
able to count fifteen jacks and six plover, 
which figures I thought my partner would 
not be able to equal. But he did not stop 
counting jacks until he came to the limit, 
which is twenty-five in Illinois. He opened 
my eyes still more when he told me that 
not a single bird got away, although he was 
forced to use his second barrel in some in- 
stances. He is a man of his word and I dc 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—The Roosevelt- 
Long controversy has no doubt been settled 
in the minds of most of your readers, but I 
have a few simple thoughts that I wish to 
add, rather in defense of Dr. Long. I know 
by your writings that you are on the Roose- 
velt side of the argument. 

In the first place, he (Mr. Roosevelt) has 
never gone into the wilds to make a study 
of nature and learn the habits of animals 
and birds; but, on the other hand, seeks to 
devour those that come into range of him 
and his usual mighty army. I have hunted 
very little in my few years’ sojourn on this 
old earth, therefore I know very little about 
the true nature of the “beasts of the field 
and the birds of the air.” I might, there- 
fore, be deemed incapable of even trying to 
add a thought to this important subject. 

I have read with interest the “nature- 
faker” controversy, and I think Dr. Long is 
right in every declaration he has made. I 
have never seen a snipe set its own leg— 
but because I have never seen such things, 
I am not narrow-minded or bullheaded 
enough to think no one else ever did. I 
don’t think it was the bird’s instinct that 
caused it to set that leg in a clay “splint.” 
This is my theory as to the leg-setting op- 
eration: The bird got its leg broken and 
fever set in; it suffered untold agony, and, 
becoming very thirsty, flew to the water to 
get a drink. By the time it reacaed the 
stream its leg was aching almost beyond 
endurance, and it naturally reached its bill 
around to soothe the wounded parts. The 
cool water gave a soothing sensation, and 
the bird kept applying it. In its hurried 
efforts to keep the fevered wound cool it 
perchance picked up a little clay and applied 








A CRITICISM OF ROOSEVELT’S BOOKS. 


not hesitate in believing him. I think his 
record is hard to beat, where a man does 
not pick his shots but takes all comers, as 
he did. 

We were both very well satisfied with the 
few hours’ sport and our drive home was un- 
eventful. 

We visited the same place a number of 
times later and were always very success- 
ful. 20-GAUGE. 
Illinois. 





it. That stuck to the wound and kept it 
cool. Now the instinct comes in: If one 
little wad of clay would stick to the leg 
and keep cool the burning wound, more 
clay would do a great deal better. So the 
bird kept piling it on. It finally felt com- 
fortable and flew away. Of course the clay 
dried, and, naturally, it had “set its own 
leg.” 

To more thoroughly illustrate my mean- 
ing, I wish to give you some facts concern- 
ing the “instinct” of a horse. My brother- 
in-law, who lives here (Weldona, Colorado), 
has a horse, which was kicked by another 
on the point of the shoulder, and I saw the 
wound and know that it was a wad one. 
About three days afterward, when the horse 
became very lame, he hobbled over to the 
water trough for a drink. We noticed that 
he stood there for nearly an hour, and went 
down to see what he was doing. Upon ar- 
rival we found the poor, dumb brute would 
put his mouth down in the water, reach back 
to the wounded parts and let the water run 
out of his mouth on the wound and on down 
his leg. We left him there and he stood 
at the trough for five hours. Now, I don’t 
think this could be called instinct, but my 
idea is that while the horse was drinking, 
the fevered wound was paining him, and, 
naturally, he reached his nose around to 
rub it, and in doing go, threw some cold 
water on the fevered parts. This, of course, 
felt soothing to him, and he kept it up, as 
I said above, for five long hours. He prob- 
ably accidentally got the water on in the 
first place, as did also the bird. 

But, as Mr. Roosevelt has never seen such 
things, he does not believe they ever hap- 
pen. I have read part of his writings, and 
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would probably have read them all if I 
hadn’t found what I thought looked like con- 
tradictions. Perhaps he can explain them, 
though, so I will write them here as I get 
them from his own books. He is a pretty 
good writer and probably he can explain 
them satisfactorily to me and to the pub- 
lic. 

I have before me several volumes of his 
writings, found in “Statesman Edition,” pub- 
lished by the Review of Reviews Company. 
In Volume III., “Hunting the Grisly,” page 
125, I find this language: ‘The instances 
in which hunters who have rashly followed 
grislies into thick cover have been killed 
or severely mauled might be multiplied in- 
definitely. I have myself known of eight 
cases in which men have met their deaths 
in this manner.” Then, in Volume IV., 
“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman” (evidently 
written after Volume III.), page 326, I find 
these words: “But two instances have come 
to my personal knowledge where a man 
has been killed by a grisly.” Now, Mr. 
Editor, read these books for yourself and 
get the connection, and see what you think 
of these statements. 

I find again, in Volume IV., page 326, 
that Mr. Roosevelt makes this statement: 
“A grisly will only fight if wounded or 
cornered, or, at least, if he thinks himself 
cornered.” Then he tears this statement 
into shreds by the following, found in Vol- 
ume III., page 126, in which he says: “More 
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rarely a bear which is both vicious and 


‘crafty deliberately permits the hunter to ap- 


proach fairly near to, or perhaps pass by 
its hiding place, and then suddenly charges 
him with such rapidity that he has barely 
time for the most hurried shot. The danger 
in such a case is, of course, great.” 

Now, I’ll give you one more to look up. 
Mr. Roosevelt says, again, in Volume IV., 
page 326: “I have personally known of but 
one instance of a grisly turning on a hunter 
before being wounded.” Then he immediately 
recites this instance, which happened to the 
“Californian ranchman” and “two or three 
of his men.” I notice, though, that he for- 
gets that he “personally knew of but one 
instance,” and recites the second on the fol- 
lowing page (327), telling of the “German,” 
a “very powerful fellow” who “almost step- 
ping on it” (the grizzly) “had no time to fire 
his rifle,’ and winds up by saying that 
“the great brute at the same time shatter- 
ing his skull like an eggshell.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, what do you think of 
these statements? Seems to me that if Dr. 
Long had made the statement that a jack- 
rabbit had bitten a buffalo through the heart 
and killed it, wouldn’t look much worse in 
print over his signature than do these state- 
ments penned by our honored President. 
But, as I said before, maybe Mr. Roosevelt 
can explain these things satisfactorily to his 
many readers. BURTON WILLIAMS. 

Colorado. 


AN APPEAL TO SPORTSMEN AND NATURE LOVERS OF THE WEST. 


Mr. J. Alden Loring, who is well known 
to readers of Outdoor Life, has been ap- 
pointed by the Denver Park Commission, di- 
rector of the Denver Zoological Park, here- 
tofore known as the “City Park Zoo.” 

The Commission intends to enlarge the 
present animal collection and in time make 
a representative collection of the live birds 
and mammals of the Rocky mountain and 
adjacent region. Mr. Loring is especially 
interested in breeding the game birds and 
mammals of the West. He says that if 
mountain sheep, mountain goats, antelope, 
mule deer and Columbian black-tail deer, all 
of which cannot be reared in captivity in the 


eastern states, cannot be bred here, where 
they are so near their natural haunts, it 
cannot be done elsewhere. 

State Game and Fish Commissioner D. 
E. Farr is of the same opinion, and he says 
that unless the problem of breeding these 
animals in captivity is solved before their 
numbers become so reduced that it is impos- 
sible to secure the stock needed for propaga- 
tion purposes, certain species of typical 
American game mammals are doomed to ex- 
termination. During a talk with Director 
Loring, the commissioner expressed his will- 
ingness to assist the Park Commission as 
much as possible and to grant to a few com- 
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petent persons, permits to capture the birds 
and mainmals that cannot lawfully be taken 
alive without permits. 

The Park Commission hopes in time to 
make its zoologlical park more than a muni- 
cipal or a state institution. As the park 
will be the only zoological park between the 
Mississippi river and the Pacific coast, 
sportsmen and nature lovers throughout the 
West should be interested in its success, 

While the present funds set aside for en- 
larging the park and its collection is small, 
the Commission’s hope is that as soon as 
it is established that animals can be suc- 
cessfully reared here, public spirited citizens 
will step forward as they have in other 
cities, and help the movement along. While 
it will be necessary to purchase some of the 
rare animals, there are many persons who 
after catching a squirrel, a raven or other 
animal, soon tire of it or find that they can- 
not accommodate it so they either liberate 
it or give it away. It is from this class of 
people that the park for the present hopes 
to secure many of its exhibits. 

Grizzly bear cubs are always desirable, 
as, in fact, are nearly all of the large game 
mammals, but the park now has all of the 
black bears and wolves that it can care for, 
and it does not want any coyotes. As soon 
as possible bands of mountain sheep and an- 
telope will be established, and Director Lor- 
ing is now on the trail of several persons 
who think that they can capture lambs of 
the above species for him. 


When, some months ago, we advocated 
the establishment of a national game refuge 
in Wyoming—a map of which was published 
in our April number—we wrote letters to 
the congressmen of Colorado and Wyoming 
asking for their support and assistance in 
the movement. All the replies received from 
these letters, with the exception of one, 
were favorable, and this reply being from 
a very worthy member of Congress from 
Wyoming, namely, F. W. Mondell, we pub- 
lish it herewith, together with what we con- 
sider pertinent remarks anent a wrong im- 
pression which Mr. Mondell evidently en- 
tertains: 


THAT WYOMING GAME REFUGE. 


Hawks, owls, ducks, geese, teal, gulls, 
terns, “camp robbers,” and other species of 
jays, Clark’s crows, ravens, sage hens, 
grouse, ptarmigan and other birds are de- 
sirable. Director Loring (3 Tuxedo place, 
Denver, Colorado,) would like to correspond 
with persons who are willing to assist the 
Park Commission in its work, and especially 
with someone located near the breeding 
grounds of water birds, and who would 
secure a few settings of eggs for him. 

In speaking of the needs of the park Mr. 
Loring said: “In a general way we want all 
the small animals, such as squirrels, ground 
squirrels, chipmunks, wood rats, gophers, 
pocket rats, pocket mice and birds that we 
can get. At the same time the location from 
which the animals are offered to us, depends 
upon whether we can accept them or not. 
For example, while we would gladly take a 
chipmunk or a gopher that was offered to us 
bere at the park, we would not consider it 
of enough value to pay express charges of 
over fifty cents, simply because we can get 
all of these animals we want nearer home. 
Sometimes when a donator has a number of 
specimens to send at once it again alters the 
case.” 

Mr. W. F. Kendrick, who already has a 
large exhibit of pheasants at the park is 
greatly interested in the proposed new 
zoological park. He has placed orders for 
a large number of fancy ducks and pheas- 
ants which heretofore have never been ex- 
hibited at the park. 


Mr. J. A. McGuire, Outdoor Life, Denver, 

Colorado: 

My Dear McGuire:—I have the honor 
to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Jan- 
uary 22,1908. * * ® 

I regret that pressure of Congressional 
business prevents my replying to your in- 
quiry in full; I must therefore content my- 
self with a very brief statement. My views 
with regard to the establishment of National 
Game Preserves are well known. I still 
hold to the old fashioned doctrine that the 
Constitution of the United States is in full 
force and effect and that under it the states 
have neither directly nor by implication, sur- 











rendered their sovereignty over their terri- 
tory as respects game. I hold that Congress 
has no authority to establish National Game 
Preserves within the limits of a state unless 
the state expresses a desire by its legisla- 
ture to relinquish its sovereignty in this re- 
gard. 

So far as the people of Wyoming are 
concerned, I do not believe they have any 
desire to relinquish control. over the game 
within their boundaries nor do I believe it 
is necessary to do so for the preservation 
of the game in our state. 

Wyoming has long had wise game laws 
and a reasonably efficient administration of 
them, and this fact is proven by your own 
expression as indicated in your letter to 
the President in which you say that you 
counted 250 elk east of the park one day last 
summer at a time when you were “not look- 
ing for elk but hunting bear.” The people 
have in addition to the enactment of wise 
game laws, the general application and the 
establishment of an efficient force for their 
execution, providing especially for the pres- 
ervation of the buffalo by making it a felony 
to kill such animals and for the pres- 
ervation of moose by prohibiting the hunt- 
ing of the animals for a long series of years. 

They have also established a State 
Game Preserve south of the National park 
covering an area nearly one-fourth the size 
of the park and within which area it is un- 
lawful to hunt elk and bear at any time 
of the year. So that you are mistaken in 
your opinion expressed to the President that 
“The great amount of hunting that is being 
done to the south of the park each year” 
is responsible for the number of elk found 
east of the park. That satisfactory condi- 
tion is due to the fact that under the 
Wyoming law, elk have been well protected 
in years past and are increasing rather than 
diminishing in numbers. The matter to 
which you specifically refer, that of pro- 
hibiting the hunting of certain kinds of 
game at all timesinacertain territory east 
of the park, is a matter for the consideration 
of the good people of Wyoming‘ and their 
representatives in the legislature of the 
state, and I am certain that the governor, 
the members of the legislature and the peo- 
ple in the vicinity, all having the interest 
of the state at heart, will be glad to con- 
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sider any suggestion made as to the ad- 
visability of a further restriction by the 
state, of hunting in any particular portion 
of our territory. 

As a member of Congress from Wyo- 
ming I do not consider it a matter within 
my jurisdiction, except that I feel it my 
duty to see that no action is taken by Con- 
gress that will take from the people of my 
state their sovereign right to control hunt- 
ing and taking of game in such manner as 
they see fit. Very truly yours, 

F. W. MONDELL. 





There is no doubt but that Mr. Mondell 
is sincere in his belief that “Congress has 
no authority to establish national game 
preserves within the limits of a state un- 
less the state expresses a desire by its leg- 
islature to relinquish its sovereignty in this 
regard;” but as a proof that Mr. Mondell is 
laboring under a false impression in this 
case we have but to refer to at least two 
acts similar to one which we would sug- 
gest for the Shoshone Reserve—namely, the 
Wichita Game Refuge, act of Jan. 24, 1905 
(33 Stat., 614), and the Grand Canon Game 
Refuge, act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 607), 
The language of both acts is identical, ex- 
the publication of one of them—the Wichita 
cept in so far as it pertains to the titles, so 
Game Refuge—is sufficient, which is here 
reproduced: 

“The President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to designate such areas 
in the Wichita Forest Reserve as should, 
in his opinion, be set aside for the protec- 
tion of game animals and birds and be rec- 
ognized as a breeding place therefor. 

“Sec. 2. That when such areas have been 
designated as provided for in section 1 of 
this act, hunting, trapping, killing, or cap- 
turing of game animals and birds upon the 
lands of the United States within the limits 
of said areas shall be unlawful, except un- 
der such regulations as may be prescribed 
from time to time by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and any person violating such reg- 
ulations or the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, upon conviction in any United States 
court of competent jurisdiction, be fined in 
a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
or be imprisoned for a period nat exceed- 
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ing one year, or shall suffer both fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 3. That it is the purpose of this 
act to protect from trespass the public lands 
ofthe United States and the game animals 
and birds which may be thereon, and not 
to interfere with the operation of the local 
game laws as affecting private, state, or 
territorial lands.” 

It would be a very unjust state of affairs 
if the government could not enact regulations 
concerning the protection of game within 
the boundaries of its own lands, without 
being compelled to ask the state for such 
a privilege. If it were attempting to en- 
croach on the state by passing laws giving 
greater privileges regarding the killing of 
these animals it would be another matter. 
But the relief sought for is absolutely bene- 
ficial to the state and tends to protect, mul- 
tiply and propagate—at no expense to the 
state—one of its most valuable assets, the 
game animals of that state. 

We still maintain and believe we are 
right when we say that the great amount 
of hunting to the south of the park each 
year has driven the elk to the eastward 
of it. This statement is further proven by 
the fact that ofttimes one finds more bulls 
than cows to the east and southeast of the 
park, a condition which we ourselves no- 
ticed on two hunting trips and which an- 
other of our correspondents (Grant Safely, 
M. D.) describes in our April number when 
he says of a hunt on Horse Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the Wind River, lying southeast of 
the park: “All were small bulls that we 


As an evidence of the view taken by 
prominent North American sportsmen re- 
garding establishing a big game reserve in 
British Columbia along lines suggested by 
W. T. Hornaday, we publish below a set of 
resolutions that has been passed by the 
North American Fish and Game Association 
at its last annual convention in New York: 

Whereas, The North American Fish and 
Game Protective Association has obtained 
reliable information that in a certain portion 
of southeastern British Columbia, situated 
between the Elk and Bull rivers there exists 
about 450 square miles of waste lands which 
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had seen thus far, save one, which was a 
good-sized elk. We did not see a cow.elk 
on the trip.” As bulls are hunted by sports- 
men, to the exclusion of the cows, it is nat- 
ural to suppose that if any are driven out 
of a certain locality it would be the bulls. 

Mr. Mondell shows his utter unfamiliarity 
with the changes that have occurred in 
Wyoming game during the past few years, 
when he states that elk are increasing in 
that state. The elk of Wyoming never will 
increase, nor will they in any other state. 
They are too large and vaiuable an animal 
to ever increase under existing conditions; 
besides their habits and the ease with which 
they may be approached renders them com- 
paratively easy victims to the hunter’s bul- 
let. They were once seen in large num- 
bers in Colorado and other western states, 
but in none of these states have they in- 
creased, but on the contrary, have decreased. 

While we do not maintain that the meas- 
ures advocated by us, and which we believe 
would save large numbers of them every 
year, would cause the animals to increase 
in Wyoming, yet the relief would to a large 
extent retard their destruction and keep 
them with us much longer than if such 
measures are allowed to go by the board. 
Wyoming is the mother elk country of all 
that now exists, as it is the largest and 
most productive. Let us, therefore, not 
allow personal or other feelings to keep us 
from pushing through whatever legislation 
we can that will prolong the life of these 
noble animals. The time is ripe, and quick 
action is necessary. 


is today richly stocked with mountain goat, 
mountain sheep, grizzly bear, deer and other 
species of valuable wild animals, all of 
which are positively known to breed in and 
inhabit that region all the year round; and 

Whereas, This association is credibly in- 
formed that the region in question contains 
neither valuable timber, coal, nor agricul- 
tural lands, and no claims of any kind have 
been entered therein; now therefore be it 

Resolved, By the North American Fish 
and Game Protective Association, in annual 
convention assembled, that it is to the best 
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interests of the sportsmen of all Canada, 
and of the world at large, that the whole of 
the region referred to be permanently set 
aside as a game and forest preserve, and 
that action tending thereto be recommended 
to the government and people of British 
Columbia; and be it further 
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Resolved, That it is the view of this as- 
sociation that the permanent preservation 
of the wild animal life and scenery of the 
region, now tentatively known as Goat 
Mountain Park, would redound to the credit 
and also the practical benefit of the people 
of British Columbia for centuries to come. 


TEACHING SCHOOL CHILDREN TO LEARN OUR FAUNA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noticing in a late 
issue a letter from Mr. W. R. Welch, a Cali- 
fornia game warden, relative to the reading 
and explanation of game and fish laws to 
the children of the public schools, I take 
pleasure in enclosing a copy of the Nevada 
Statyte, approved March 12, 1901, and now 
in force. GEORGE T. MILLS. 

Nevada. Member State Fish Com. 


An act to provide for the dissemination 
of knowledge in public schools relative to 
the preservation of song-birds, fish and 
game. 


Sec. 1. It ts hereby made the duty of 


each and every teacher in the public schools 
of this state to give oral instructions at least 
once a month to all children attending such 
schools, relative to the preservation of song- 
birds, fish and game; ‘and to read or cause 
to be read to such children at least twice 
during such school year, the fish and game 
laws of the state of Nevada. 

Sec. 2. No teacher shall be entitled to 
receive any portion of the public school 
moneys as compensation for services unless 
such teacher shall have complied with the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage. 


FAIRY STORIES REGARDING ANIMALS. 


In our March number a man writing un- 
der the nom de plume of “Hunter” tells of 
a fellow in Oklahoma who grabbed a live 
wolf by the tongue and held it, which story, 
he said, was familiar to all hunters. Our 
sarcastic footnote to his story drew forth 
from him a rather caustic note which Le 
ends up in this wise: “I think it” (the 
catching of the wolf by the tongue) “took 
more grip than anything else; still, it isn’t 
as hard a task to do as some would think. 
One of the Edmund hunters was telling me 
when I passed through there in 1898 that 


a well known hunter in his vicinity caught 
a bumble-bee on the wing by his stinger 
and held on.” Some men, like the women, 
WILL have their last say, and cannot be 
downed. Fortunately, in one respect, they are 
not like the fair ones, as described by a well 
known toastmaster when he said, “Here’s 
to the ladies, God bless them; we can 
neither live with them nor without them.” 
For if we can not live with such vagarists 
as our correspondent, we can certainly live 
without them. 


SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF BEING A GAME WARDEN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The first thing that 
it is necessary to do is to gain the confidence 
of the public before you can expect any per- 
son to post you as to poaching. The next 
most important thing is to keep the in- 
former out of trouble. 

A great many difficulties spring up when 
least expected. The grouse hunter out of 
season keeps posted on the game warden’s 


habits and what kind of clothing he wears, 
and finds out the day he is likely to be busy 
in court. Perhaps he finds that the warden 
is in the opposite end of his district. The 
poacher will take advantage of all these 
things, and with a strong field glass and a 
.22 caliber rifle he proceeds to the woods, 
perhaps to the windward side of some place 


that will look good for grouse. The male 
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grouse will “hoot” or “drum,” as it is 
called; the tree is located by the sound and 
then the field glass is brought into action. 
In most instances the bird is located in 
short order and killed with the rifle, which 
is almost noiseless or so much so that fifty 
yards off the report cannot be heard. 


The game warden also encounters trouble 
with the person that traps and ensnares 
game birds. The trapper, as a rule, is lo- 
cated on land that is seldom visited by per- 
sons who care for the protection of game, 
or on land belonging to the poacher himself. 
The traps are made like square slat chicken 
coops, raised on one side and set by a “fig- 
ure four,” baited with grain. In some cases 
wire netting is used, making a large coop, 
with tunnels leading into it. These tun- 
nels are, as a rule, baited with wheat, or 
other grain. It runs level for some dis- 
tance and when it reaches the inside of the 
coop it raises above the level of the ground. 
The hungry bird follows the feed inward, 
and after getting in some distance, sees the 
lath above, will raise to the surface of the 
ground and finds himself inside of the coop. 
The figure four trap is used in a good many 
cases when birds are wild. The principal 
part of this trap is a shallow box or a com- 
mon chicken coop raised on one side with 
the figure four placed under the raised side, 
baited with an ear of corn or some other 
kind of bait. This trap or coop is some- 
times placed in places which quail and 
grouse frequent for many months, as they 
will get used to the box or coop, and it is 
finally placed in position and generally 
cleans out the birds in that place. This is 
principally done by persons who are trap- 
ping for the market. 

Japanese are trapping in a different way. 
They use the snare, made of a thin wire, 
cat-gut, horse hair or string. This method 
is also a dangerous one. Coveys are some- 
times destroyed in a single day. The birds 
see the feed and eat it, and while eating 
they will hang themselves. A person own- 
ing this kind of a trap is hard to catch, for 
he will walk up to them and perhaps pace 
by them many times before emptying his 
traps or removing any of the birds. If 
Japanese or Italians are using this method 
of catching birds they will go in numbers, 


say three or four, and one will see to the 
traps while the rest stand guard. 

The game warden finds the question of 
hounds quite difficult. The owner will pro- 
ceed to the woods with his hounds, claim- 
ing he is hunting bear or wild cats, but 
every deer for miles around is driven out of 
the country, or perhaps pursued by the 
hounds until driven into a lake or a river 
and then killed by the alleged bear hunter. 

The elk are hunted by persons who are 
better posted with the country than the 
officers are. They have residences in that 
part of the country. This is not to say that 
the residents in the country like to see the 
elk killed by the wholesale, but when you 
ask these farmers or settlers, as you may 
call them, for information, they look wise 
and keep still, for the reason that the man 
that will kill ten or twelve elk out of one 
herd just for their teeth will resort to al- 
most .anything—even to killing a man or 
burning his house, should he find that the 
man has reported him to a game warden. 
We also find the taxidermist shops are tak- 
ing advantage of all kinds of tricks. Some 
will kill their own game animals while oth- 
ers have Indians and hunters out at all 
times of the year. When the heads and 
skins are brought ini to the taxidermist shop 
they are marked “John Brown” or some 
other name. All these kinds of “poachers” 
keep the game warden on the jump. 

The duck hunter will kill perhaps fifty 
or seventy-five ducks in a day. He meets 
his friends and sometimes they leave the 
city Saturday before midnight and get to 
the hunting ground by day break, kill fifty 
birds and call it a two-days’ hunt. When 
they get home Sunday evening, or Monday 
morning the shipper will send his “game” 
in salmon boxes sometimes or barrels 
marked “meat,” “fish,” “merchandise,” etc. 
The restaurant and hotelkeeper stores his 
unlawful game in some place especially 
built for it and the game will appear as 
“boiled owl,” or “spring pigeons,” or 
“chicken hawks” or “rocky lamb” on the 
bill of fare instead of deer meat, and the 
game wardens have some difficulty in get- 
ting the customer to appear against the 
hotelkeeper. The only man who had enough 
backbone to appear against them in Seattle 
was Rev. Dr. Matthews. 




















The elk teeth dealer is also hard to 
reach. He claims he has just one set of 
teeth and has had them for five years. The 
Indian claims that he has privileges that 
the whites have not, and he will bring in 
the game and brazenly offer it for sale to 
the whites. The law, however, includes in 
all cases “every person in the state of 
Washington,” and that means Indians as 
well as whites. 

The game fish are the trout, perch, bass 
and pike. Here the poacher finds it an easy 
thing to beat the game warden at his work. 
He will stand guard at the entrance of the 


Those who know the look of the king of 
beasts and how small his lithe body is will 
probably come farthest from the truth. 
About 300 to 350 pounds is the usual esti- 
mate. But a full grown lion will tip the 
scales at 500 pounds. Five hundred and 
forty is, I believe, the record of an African 
lion. His bone is solid and heavy as iron. 
A tiger runs the lion very close. A 





Editor Outdoor Life:—From time to 
time I have seen references to the new 
Remington auto-loading rifle in Outdoor Life, 
and in the February number Mr. Ashley A. 
Haines gave a very creditable description 
of this new rifle, only lacking actual results, 
which he promises to give at a later period. 

Now, I have one of these rifles, having 
purchased it last summer, and on my an- 
nual hunting trip into the upper peninsula 
of Michigan, ‘in November last, I took the 
auto-loading Remington along. Of course 
it was a new gun to me, but I had given it 
a pretty good practice trial at the target, 
and made a very good score at from fifty 
to one hundred yards, using the regular fac- 
tory U. M. C. cartridge. I used the same 
cartridge in targeting the rifle that I used 
in hunting, namely, the .35 Remington auto- 
loading smokeless, soft nosed bullet, which 
is the kind to use for all big game. This 


cartridge, loaded with smokeless powder and 
a 200-grain bullet, has a muzzle velocity of 
about 2,000 feet per second. The penetra- 
tion is as follows: 


With soft nosed bullets, 
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lake with a boat, apparently fishing with 
hook and line, but only to fool the game 
warden. The poacher has in reality at about 
200 or 300 yards distance, a net or a set-net 
sunk below the surface of the water and 
moved only to take out the fish. 
is lowered again at night, and it is left in 


The net 


place all day to work. This kind of work 
has been going on in Lake Washington. One 
net was captured, about seventy-five feet in 
length, containing about fifty-five pounds of 
perch and bass. H. RIEF, 
Washington. State Game Warden. 










LION WEIGH? 





Bengal tiger, killed a few years ago by an 
English officer, scaled 520 pounds. A tiger, 
however, of this size has considerably more 
muscular strength than the biggest lion. 


Few people in Europe know that a grizzly 
bear can give points to any other carnivor- 
ous animal in point of strength. 

Alberta. J. S. BROADBENT. 












12 pine boards, %-inch thick, at 15 feet from 
the muzzle; with the metal cased bullets, 32 
boards. The muzzle energy developed with 
this modern rifle is something awful, and to 
be exact, according to the Remington cata- 
logue, is 1698 foot pounds, or pretty close 
to a ton. Now, with five shots at your com- 
mand, which can be fired in a few seconds, 
if one chooses, the hunter has at last, we 
believe, a rifle that will make even “Old 
Eph” sit up and take notice. 

I find, however, that I am digressing 
from my story of the first actual results se- 
cured with this rifle. In Michigan but two 
deer are allowed to each hunter, and I se- 
cured the limit (both being bucks), with the 
Remington auto-loading rifle, and with two 
shots only.. I did not have either the oppor- 
tunity or the occasion to “hold down the 
trigger” and fire four or five shots at the 
game, as one shot was enough. 

My last deer killed was a 200-pound buck 
which was killed at about 100 yards while 
running through the -weeds; in one sense 
it was a wonderful ‘shot, and in another 
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sense it was, perhaps, a chance shot. It 
happened like this: I was still hunting, and 
walking through the weeds, looking for the 
game. The morning had been frosty, but 
at 10 o’clock the sun had made its influ- 
ence felt, and the snow had softened until 
it was good walking. I ran across numer- 
ous fresh tracks, and knew I was approach- 
ing the vicinity of game, and was going 
slow and cautious. In front of me lay a log, 
some two feet in diameter, and stepping 
upon this I had just recovered my balance, 
so to speak, when I caught the quick move- 
ments of two deer off to my right at a dis- 
tance of probably 75 yards, and among some 
old tree tops and brush. I only had time 
to catch one glimpse of the nearest animal, 
which I knew, by the way it threw up its 
head, was a buck, when, instinctively, al- 
most, I threw the auto-loading gun to my 
shoulder and catching a glimpse of the now 
fast-bounding buck through the sights, fired. 
At the crack of the rifle, it seemed that 
both deer disappeared, as I saw no more of 
them. “Never touched him,” I said to my- 
self under my breath, “but I'll just walk 
over there and see where he stood and 
follow his track a little ways to make sure.” 

Lining the shot with my eye as well as 
I could, I walked to the place and found 
some deer tracks, but on further investiga- 
tion they proved to have been made at 
some time during the previous night. What 
I wanted was strictly fresh tracks, and a 
renewed search among down trees and 
brush and old logs finally rewarded me, as 
there, sure enough, were two fresh deer 
tracks, and headed west, which was the di- 
rection the deer were going when I lost 


We have received a list of the convic- 
tions secured by J. W. Baker, former state 
game warden of Oregon, residing at Cottage 
Grove, for illegalities in the game and fish 
laws of his state during the last ten months 
of his administration. This list shows that 
eighty-seven offenders were punished by 
fines aggregating $2,599, or an average fine 
for each person of $29.87. Sixteen of these 
culprits were fined for dumping sawdust in 
streams contrary to law, which shows the 
vigilance of the game department in a 
branch of its duties that is most commend- 


GAME NOTES. 





sight of them. But, look as careful as I 
might, P could find no evidence of a hit; 
no hair on the snow, no drops of blood on 
the trail; surely it was a clean miss. This 
was the trend of my thoughts as I very 
slowly followed on the trail of the buck, 
whose track I had determined by the size 
and shape of the foot. I paused after pro- 
ceeding on the trail in this manner only a 
short distance, and was looking far down 
into the depths of the forest as though ! 
would fain penetrate its unknown depths in 
order to reveal the hiding place of my erst- 
while lost buck, when, lo! and behold! what 
was that object which caught my eye and 
lying partly hidden between the trunks of 
two great hemlock trees? Surely that is a 
deer, and I was soon standing over the ob- 
ject, which proved to be my buck, which 
was killed by the 200-grain bullet from the 
.35 caliber auto-loading, which hit him 
squarely in the neck. He was a beauty, 
having a fine head of horns. Was it luck, 
or chance? I have killed a great many 
deer while running in all manner of ways, 
but I think never one before like this one 
was killed. 

My rifle I have equipped with the 
Sheard gold sight in front and the Marble 
reflex rear sight, which makes an _ ideal 
combination in rifle sights for all game 
hunting, whether the game be grouse, deer, 
moose or bear. I believe that the .35 cali- 
ber auto-loading Remington rifle is the best 
automatic rifle on the market and powerful 
enough for the biggest game that walks this 
continent. ALLEN D. SHAFFMASTER. 
Michigan. 





able; forty-three were fined for offenses 
against the game laws and twenty-eight for 
illegal acts regarding the fish. 


The following extract from a letter re- 
ceived by the editor of Outdoor Life writ- 
ten by W. T. Hornaday of New York ex- 
presses the views of all big game hunters 
who have the protection and preservation 
of our game at heart: “Am awfully sorry 
to see that the present laws of Colorado per- 
mit the killing of female deer and fawns, 
and that both are being killed. Barbarous!” 
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Conducted by W. S. Phillips (“El Comancho”) 











Colo. 






It was all on account of that measly lit- 
tle ninety-eight cent alarm clock—one of 
those little nickel-plated, tin affairs that are 
made by the thousand down in Waterbury 
(I think it is), and sold all over the civilized 
world, thanks to the energy of the Ameri- 
can salesman. 

Undoubtedly my host had visited a de- 
partment store and annexed this piece .of 
diabolical ingenuity of the clockmaker’s art 
so that when I arrived on the scene it was 
ready for business, and it certainly made 
good, 

I had been ghost-dancing for nearly a 
week and of course there was only one end- 
ing for that state of affairs, so I caught the 
evening train that lands me up in the moun- 
tains after dark—not that I cared a whit 
for that, because I knew every cowtrail that 
wound around through the little saw mill 
camp where the train left me under tke 
shadow of the great peaks. I could hear the 
song of the foaming river, which winds 
down among the rocks, and harbors a large 
number of beautiful rainbow trout of various 
and sundry lengths, breadths and thick- 
nesses—the kind that delight the eye, try the 
skill and tickle the palate of the fly fishing 
crank. The fish constitutes the reason for 
my being there, and.ghost-dancing was the 
only reason for heading that way. 

You know I acquired the fishing habit 
away back in the sans drapery period of 
life, when a growing boy puts in eleven 
hours a day whooping with his fellows up 
and down the length of a hot yellow sand 
bar and between times follows the example 
of the humble muskrat which divides his 
earthly hours between navigating the river 
surface and diving joyfully for clams that 
inhabit the mud bottom. Practice makes 
perfect, so it was not long until the “gang” 
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could give the muskrat cards and spades and 
beat him at his own game—then there was 
nothing left worth while but to go fishing, 
which we all did in those days without cere- 
mony, or anybody’s consent, and thus we 
formed the fishin’ habit. You know how hard 
it is to quit a habit once it gets a good hold 
on you. This, of course, is past history, but 
it explains how I came in contact with that 
alarm clock—also it elucidates the mystery 
of my being foolish enough to tell my host to 
call me at 4 a.m., which he was able to do 
because he possessed the alarm clock—one 
of those affairs that erupts periodically and 
keeps it up till you get up and strangle it 
or beat it out flat-with an ax, neither of 
which I could do that morning because it 
was not my property, and further because it 
inhabited the room where my host slept—if 
he did sleep with that little ticking demon 
within shooting distance, which I took to be 
a fact because it was four o’clock when he 
called me, just as I had asked him to the 
night before. You know how bravely you 
leave that call as you go to bed the night 
before, and then how you do regret your 
foolishness when four o’clock next morning 
comes just after you have fallen asleep— 
gee! Don’t you hate to turn out then? 

But no matter—the clock attended strictly 
to business as per usual and the host backed 
it by nearly caving in all the panels of the 
door, so I got up and went forth into the 
chill, quiet hours of that next morning at 
4 a, m. 

Of course, I was disgusted with myself, 
the clock and my host for turning me out 
at such an unearthly hour, but | like to stick 
in any game where I happen to hold a hand, 
even if it is disagreeable sometimes, so I 
made good by turning out, lighting my pipe 
and going forth up the trail that winds away 
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into the great, still wilderness, where the 
little roaring river tumbles along down hill 
to the sea. 

Now, luckily, I am constituted so that I do 
not long harbor ill will and by the time I had 
left that intermittent alarm clock a mile 
behind me in company with its owner I had 
forgotten all about it and was at peace with 
the world and the evils thereof to such an 
extent that my honorable pipe tasted good 
and 1 sould sit up and notice things. 


Another mile up along the moss grown 
isles of that old abandoned logging road the 
stars went out and a gray light came rising 
into the eastern sky so that tree trunks de- 
tached themselves from the black mass of 
the woods and stood out singly, and the for- 
est became a mass of units instead of a 
black, mysterious bulk that was the dbiding 
place of demons and things that made 
strange noises under the curtain of night. 
I was glad the light was coming because, 
somewhere a million years or so ago, I must 
have had an ancestor who had to climb trees 
every night to get away from the mysterious 
things that live in the darkness, and thus 
he became afraid, and transmitted this fear 
of the dark clear down the line of descent 
to me, so that a cold chill occasionally creeps 
up my spine as I walk the dark woods un- 
armed during those hours that pass just be- 
fore dawn. Of course, I knew as well as you 
do that there are no demons in the dark 
woods, and that those mysterious noises 
are made by the coons, the bear, the cougar 
and the deer, who all hunt their living in the 
woodland dells during the hours of darkness, 
and I also know that not one of these or 
their woodland neighbors will hunt any 
trouble with man, but all the same, when I 
walk in the dark wood paths in those hours 
just before daylight I confess that I some- 
times eel the cold fear that crept 1p the 
spine of that million-year-ago ancestor of 
mine, whom the things of darkness did not 
fear. Yet, I rather like the thrill someway, 
so I fare forth armed with nothing more 
dangerous than a four-ounce rod, just as I 
did this time, and I walk and walk until 
the trail is lost and daylight finds me near 
the place of the beginning of things, so that 
I may cook a bite over a bit of a camp fire 
as the sun rises and then fish all the 
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way back down along the foaming river. 

This morning the sun caught me drink- 
ing coffee with my back to a big log, and a 
bit of fire, as big as the crown of my hat, 
burning itself into a bed of feaikery white 
ashes just in front of me. I drank a!l the 
coffee, and reduced the breakfast bill of fare 
to a cipher, then lit my pipe and started in, 
casting joyfully and with a clear conscience 
for the hungry rainbows. 

The sun hunted the white foam of the 
singing rapids and tinted the icy water with 
red, pink and gold, and I watched this fleet- 
ing color scheme as I put my fly here and 
there among ghe eddies searching for rain- 
bows. Now and then a fish struck—eight 
inches—ten inches—a foot long—and I 
annexed them methodically and joyfully so 
that after a half’mile of travel I owned half 
a basket full of trout and was happy in pro- 
portion. By and by I reached a pool where 
an old, flood-scarred log extended out over 
and partly in the water, and thus formed one 
of those lurking places that the big ones 
love so well. Comehow I felt that a big one 
was there and I reverted back to that mil- 
lion-year-ago ancestor of mine to such an ex- 
tent that I crept up very cautiously behind 
a breastwork of flood drift and cast steaith- 
ily afar over the pool to the exact point 
where that big one should be, according to 
all rules of the game. There was really no 
reason why I should thus be so very secret 
in my casting, for I’ve found the big ones 
just as ready to take the fly if I stand in plain 
sight and shout and wave my arms like a 
wind mill, as they are if I use stealth, but 
you know the long-dead ancestor of all of 
us has transmitted a good deal of the savage 
down along the line and under the right hunt- 
ing conditions we all revert back to the days 
of the mammoth and the other monstrosities 
that evidently succeeded in keeping our 
ancestors in a state of terror and forced them 
to be stealthy to live. I caught myself do- 
ing these things that morning there by the 
dandiest pool ever, arid I was disappointed 
when there was no mighty splash and fierce 
tug from under that log. I fished the place 
faithfully without taking a fish, then wan- 
dered on down the little river in a careless, 
disappointed frame of mind until I reached 
the first roaring white rapid below the pool 








—right in the open, mind you, and so shallow 
and rapid that it seemed a place to pass by 
quickly and carelessly. 

Right in the middle of this reach of water 
it happened, 

I cast left-handed, and without noting 
where the flies landed, for I was intent on 
keeping my feet as I traveled the foamy 
water that swirled knee deep all around me. 
Suddenly from out in the foam came a tre- 
mendous, smashing strike, followed instantly 
by a rush down stream that made the reel 
scream like an Injun devil—I was fast to 
one of the whoppers, and under conditions 
that gave the fish all the advantage. 

Now, I like a declaration of war to come 
like that and I use 300 feet of line all the 
time just to be ready when it does come, so 
I grinned and whooped joyfully, und told 
the whopper to “Go to it!” Meantime I 
floundered to the shore and then foot-raced 
that fish down the length of that hundred 
yards of watery tumult—the fish using his 
muscles and taking advantage of the cur- 
rent, while I crashed through the brush and 
plunged over loose mountain boulders in the 
water edge as though it was a life and death 
matter to beat the fish down stream to the 
next pool. Slowly the line went out—a foot 
—a yard—ten yards at once where I lost a 
bit of time, until it was two-thirds gone 
when the big fellow struck the pool and went 
into the deep, swirling water like a tor- 
pedo. 

I reached the foot of the rapid with fifty 
feet of line still on the reel, and there I 
stood my ground and settled down to a bat- 


I have not yet had time to discuss the Mo- 
tor Boat Show with Mr. Nadeau of the Alas- 
ka Yukon Pacific Exposition since my 
return from the East, but in a_ con- 
versation over the phone Mr. Nadeau 
assured me that the project was de- 
veloping nicely, that the Eastern man- 
ufacturers were showing considerable in- 
terest, and that he had no doubt that the 
Motor Boat Show could be arranged to be 
held in connection with the exposition of 
1909. This is particularly gratifying news, 
for I feel that this Motor Boat Show is a 
protege of mine, from the fact that I 


PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT SHOW. 
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tle of skill and wits with the whale on the 
other end of the line. 

He came out of the water with a rush like 
a tarpon and I saw the great red blaze 
along his side that proclaimed him a mem- 
ber of the royal family of the Rainbow 
tribe. With one hand I fished out my watch 
and glanced at it—and went on fighting. 

All over that pool that big fellow rushed 
time and again, and even up into the rapid 
a hundred feet before I turned him back 
again. Out of the water and down among 
the bottom boulders I fought him fairiy and 
without rushing the fight. Across and back, 
up and down, until the pace began to tell 
and he started to sulk, then I forced the 
fighting until I had him weakening—then 
forced it faster until I led him, exhausted 
and gasping, right up to the edge of the 
stream, where he went aground with his back 
out of the water. Then I reached down, took 
him by the gills, and carried him back ten 
feet from the stream where I killed him with 
a sharp blow on the head, and deposited him 
on the smooth moss. Then I looked at my 
watch—it took thirty-seven minutes to lick 
him and he measured thirty-one inches over 
all. 

That was a war worth fighting—a fair, 
square war where the best fellow had to win. 
The next half hour I smoked my thoughts 
and was at peace with the world, then gath- 
ered up my whopper and went back down 
the trail to the world of men, contented and 
happy, so that | did not quarrel with my 
host or the spasmodic alarm clock there- 
after. 


broached the idea first in Chicago to Mr. 
Campbell, the manager of the Chicago show, 
and through my personal efforts brought Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Nadeau and others to- 
gether and got the idea started. Since that 
time I have persisted, working to help the 
project along, and have given the matter 
all possible encouragement in my depart- 
ment of Outdoor Life, and will continue to 
do so to the best of my ability. Next month 
I think that things will be developed far 
enough so that I can give the engine people 
of the East a pretty good idea of what the 
project is, and how it will be handled, as I 
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intend to see Mr Nadeau at the first oppor- 
tunity and discuss matters with him thor- 
oughly. The eastern sentiment is favorable 
towards it, and there is little doubt that the 
affair can be arranged, and the Motor Boat 
Show can be pulled off here, following the 
Chicago Show next year, and if this cannot 
be arranged for, there is little doubt but 
that the matter will be taken up by private 
interests, and carried out just the same. The 
fact of the matter is, the time is ripe, and 
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conditions are right to hold this show at 
Seattle during the fair, and all it needs is 
encouragement to make it an assured suc- 
cess. Outdoor Life will see to it that the 
matter gets all of the advertisement that 
this publication can give it, which means a 
circulation of 60,000 monthly. And that ought 
to help some. 

If you are interested watch this page next 
month for as full and up-to-date particulars 
as it will be possible to get. 


WEST COAST CHAT. 


I have just returned from a five months’ 
trip all through the East, where I met engine 
manufacturers and boat builders. On re- 
turning to the coast I found conditions here 
far better than they are in any part of the 
East. Boat builders and engine dealers in 
Seattle both report a fairly good demand 
continually all winter, and now that spring 
has opened up on the coast they are busy, 
running with a full force of men full time, 
and have orders ahead. 

This is a pretty gratifying discovery after 
having been up against the continued com- 
plaint of hard times and lack of orders in 
the East. It certainly shows that the coast 
country, instead of being down and out, as 
a good many Eastern people seem to think it 
is, is really in better shape financially than 
any section of the East. The Alaska demand 
is just as heavy this year as sual, which 
fulfills my predictions of last fall. The 
Alaska market doesn’t depend on outside 
conditions, as it digs its own gold in its own 
territory and brings it to Seattle, where it 
goes into circulation as new money, and 
this certainly helps this Northwest market 
wonderfully. 

The Sunset Boat and Engine Company, 
of Seattle, are finishing two or three large 
launches, and have three or four more on the 
stocks, with plans for several others still in 
the background. Mark Johnson, the Leschi 
Park boat builder at Seattle, said that he 
was building one “13 h.p., one 16 h.p. and 
a lot of little ones,” besides having orders to 
go on as soon as this work is out of the way 
and that he had on hand the usual amount of 
spring overhauling and repairing. Campbell 
Bros., at Seattle, report a good, continual, 


steady demand for engines, and no hint of 
hard times. Everybody else in the business 
reports about the same way in Seattle, and 
while Seattle is the only point that I have 
come personally in touch with in the West 
within the last week or ten days, it is the 
key to the situation in all of the country, 
and reflects conditions from the Sound to 
Nome, so thatifthe demandis good in Seat- 
tle, it means that the rest of the country is in 
good shape, too. This information is au- 
thentic, and it will be good news to the 
Eastern manufacturers, where conditions 
are not so favorable. Eastern papers have 
been printing notices of men out of work 
in Seattle, and trade conditions being bad 
here until the impression has gone out that 
Seattle and the Northwest coast is in worse 
condition than the East, but after having 
crossed the entire continent from Boston to 
Seattle since the first of March, I am per- 
haps qualified to say emphatically that Seat- 
tle is in better condition than any place that 
I saw in the entire East, and this certainly 
speaks well for the elasticity of the coast 
country and this territory being able to hold 
its own in trade matters. The cold, bald fact 
is, Seattle is probably the best gasoline en- 
gine market in the United States, and while 
it is not as good as usual, owing to the 
financial situation, it is still better than the 
rest, and that helps a whole lot. 

Crawford & Reed, of Tacoma, have just 
launched a 42-foot launch for Roy Lillico, 
carrying a 30 h.p. Western standard engine. 
This is a $3,500 tow boat, and belongs to the 
same man who owns the “Puget,” which is a 
boat of the same character. Keesling and 
Trueman, of Anacortes, have just launched 
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the “Falcon,” which is an 85-foot over-all, 
15-foot beam, gasoline passenger boat, carry- 
ing a 100 h.p Eastern Standard engine. This 
boat goes into the passenger business be- 
tween Anacortes and Bellingham, and is one 
of quite a number of the same type that are 
taking care of the small runs on the Sound. 
The gasoline schooner, “John L. C.” has 
gone to Alaska, loaded with cannery sup- 
plies. She is a trap tender, carrying 55 h.p. 
Union engine, and is 70 feet long and 14 feet 
beam. She will be used in the North as a 
work boat in the fishing trade. Paul How- 
ard, of Lake Washington, is building two 
new house boats for the lake, and is prepar- 
ing plans and specifications for two more. 
These will be added to the house boat fleet 
of summer residences on Lake Washington, 
and will undoubtedly each call for a launch 


before they are in commission long. 
es ss 8s 


Now sum foaks don’t iike Mr. Roosvelt 
back East, but that’s becaws thay have staid 
to hoam 2 mutch sn’ doant kno az mutch as 
he duz, but thay think thay kno moar. Now 
when leckshun is ovar thay will find he’s 
bin follerin’ a plain trail while thay have bin 
backtrackin a whole lot, which ain’t never 


yet treed no bear.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 
ss 8 


J. H. Bowles, of Tacoma, is one of the en- 
thusiastic Washington sportsmen heading 
what practically seems to be a state move- 
ment to do away with spring shooting of 
water fowl. 

In this matter Outdoor Life stands ready 
to boost to the best of its ability. We do 
not believe in radical or revolutionary laws 
that turn the established order of things 
topsy-turvy, but we do believe in national 
laws that preserve the shooting for the fu- 
ture generations of sportsmen, and at the 
same time allow the generation now on earth 
to have their sport also. In other words, 
spring shooting is suicidal, for the reason 
that it destroys breeding stock, and com- 
mon sense should teach everybody that 
spring shooting should be abolished. A 
great many of the Eastern states have al- 
ready succeeded in enacting laws that pro 
tect the birds in spring, and other states are 
coming to the same point as fast as possible. 
Washington is one of the best bird shooting 
states in the Union. It should, therefore, be 
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one of the first to prohibit spring shooting, 
from the very fact that such shooting means 
a lessening of the supply each year that it 
is indulged in. We hope that the movement 
is carried out to a proper finish, and want to 
go on record as standing ready to help it in 
any way we can. 

In line with this matter, #t Washington 
Delegate Cale from Alaska is working on de- 
cent hunting laws in Alaska, and the Hum- 
phries bill along the same line is practically 
passed right now. This will mean the right 
kind of laws in Alaska for both sportsmen 
and the game, and these are iaws which are 
fathered by men who understand conditions 
in Alaska and who want to see justice done 
all around. Alaska game should undoubted- 
ly be protected, but there is no sense in pro- 
hibiting Alaska shooting with the stringent 
federal laws that have been in force hereto- 
fore. It is high time for a change. 

€ * 

A turkie buzzard haz got a lot o’ pa- 
shunce an’ so haz a pawnbroker an’ they haff 
to have becaws both of ’em depens on sittin’ 
‘round an’ waitin’ to get a livin’—Now aint 
humans a heep like other anamules? —Old 
Trailer’s Logic. 


+e © & 

I hardly ever get mad; but I felt pretty 
well riled up when I arrived in Seattle from 
the East on March 28th and found Port 
Baxter’s fishing article in the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer on the 29th, saying that “there 
wouldn’t be any big fish caught this spring 
because Comancho wasn’t here to open the 
fishing season.” It happens that Baxter has 
read that sign over my desk in the Outdoor 
Life office here which reads: “If fishin’ in- 
terferes with business, quit the business,” 
and Port thought that because I was a thou- 
sand miles or so from Seattle that I wouldn’t 
make good. It is very evident that Baxter 
dosen’t realize how important the opening 
of the fishing season is, and for some reason 
or other thought I wouldn’t jump a thousand 
miles to be here. This just goes to show that 
while a man may use good judgment in most 
things, he sometimes falls down on the most 
important thing of all, just as Baxter did 
this trip. When a man holds the record for 
trout, as I do, it would certainly be very 
foolish for me to be in Boston or New York 
on the first of April, when the fishing sea- 
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son opens in Washington. Therefore I took 
the train West in time to conduct the open- 
ing ceremonies and make proper medicine, 
so that the rest of the fishing fraternity 
would have at least some chance as far as 
luck goes. Of course, at this writing I 
haven’t caught my annual whopper, the one 
that Baxter sdys I “bring home sticking out 
of the end of the car.” But I am making 
medicine now, and will continue the ghost 
dance for the next few days, when I will 
sally forth to my usual haunts and catch 
one trout better than thirty inches 
long. Then I will sit down, light my pipefull 
of killikinick, and smoke to that trout, which 
all is fitting and proper. Then I will come 
back to the office and get busy, as every 
well regulated editor man should. You can 
gu and catch all of the trout you want; all I 
want is one over thirty inches long, and 
nothing else will satisfy me. Several other 
good men have given out their intentions to 
go out into the wilderness this season and 
bust my record wide open, if possible. To 
these I hand the good old Seattle slogan, 
“Go to it.” You have got to do better than 
34 inches, and 16 pounds, to do it. If you 
do beat my record I will take off my hat to 
you in a minute, but you want to watch me 
hereafter, because I know where there is 
one that will weigh 30 pounds, and I am 
just saving him up until some of you fellows 
get together and break that 34-inch record 
of mine. Then what I’ll do to you will be 


a plenty. 
* o * 


When yo’ see a man callin’ hiz wife pet 
naimes in publick yo’ don’t want to loaf 
’round waitin’ 2 heer what he calls her when 


thay air alone.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 
ss 8 


The secretary of the Nation of the Lako- 
tah continues to receive letters concerning 
the organization and wanting further infor- 
mation about it. It has been found that 
some changes will have to be made in the 
operation of the new organization before it 
can be handled properly. For this reason, 
and also because of the financial condition of 
the country at large, the matter has been 
practically held up, and it will not be ready 
to receive members at large until after the 
National Council has held a meeting, and 
the lodge acts upon certain recommenda- 


tions for changes that the Council will make. 
This meeting will be held at the National 
headquarters in Seattle sometime during 
May, and the action taken at that meeting 
will put the organization in shape so that 
an individual can join, no matter where he is 
located in the United States. The trouble 
heretofore has been that it required seven 
members to start a new lodge, and this was 
found to be too cumbersome, and that the 
plan of one central lodge will have to be 
worked out; then as fast as members join, 
subsequent lodges can be formed wherever 
membership becomes strong enough. The 
lodge is all right, and the idea is all right, 
and it is a very popular one, judging from 
the numerous letters received from sports- 
men all over the United States. It is simply 
a matter of arranging the proper details that 
will allow the whole plan to be carried out 
harmoniously. These details have devel- 
oped sufficiently now so that it will not 
be a hard matter to get things in shape, and 
a full report of the action taken will be given 
in Outdoor Life in the first number following 
the meeting held, 

The financial condition of the country at 
large has acted as a drawback because of 
the shortage of money felt by everybody, 
but that is largely past now. As soon as 
the National Council takes action there is no 
doubt that the lodge will grow rapidly. Any 
individual who may be interested in this se- 
cret order for sportsmen should write to Mr. 
J. E. Grant, secretary, 499 Arcade building, 
Seattle, and ask for information, and go on 
record as favoring a secret order for sports- 
men that will greatly protect game, regard- 
less of politics, and at the same time callow 
rational and decent sportsmen to enjoy the 
out of doors and outdoor trips as they 
should be enjoyed. 

The Nation of the Lakotah is not dead, by 
any means, but it is not ready to be pre- 
sented to the sportsmen at large until some 
changes have been made in the plan, so that 
the individual may join wherever he may be 


and this will be done at the coming meeting. 
t . ~ 


Woter will run down hill. This is a fack 
whitch yo’ kin pruve. Wall Street will 
beet eny man whitch bucks her gaime sin- 
gle handed—this is also a fack whitch is 
pruved every day.—Old Trailer’s Logic: 





























Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer, 








TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





C. W. C., Boulder, Colo.—Is there any 
difference in outward appearance and ac- 
tion between a spayed bitch and an un- 
spayed one, excepting, of course, when the 
unspayed one is in heat. I intend purchas- 
ing a setter bitch which the owner says has 
not been spayed, but as I have reason to 
doubt this, and would not want the dog if 
spayed, I would be greatly obliged if you 
should answer this question for me in the 
dog department of Outdoor Life. 


Answer.—Practically speaking, there is 
no way of judging with any degree of cer- 
tainty by outward appearance aside of being 
more lumbery and fat as a rule; also in- 
clined to be lazy and ambitionless, especially 
if older (past two years), with a tendency 
of laying on flesh with but light feeding. 
Of course, coming in heat, or passing the 
proper time for same to come, could alone 
solve the problem. If the date of last heat 
is known to you, just figure six months to 
that—if not coming in at that time she may 
be spayed. If the date of heat is not known 
but the date of birth, then merely figure 
one year old for first time in and every six 
months thereafter, which will also tell how 
many times in heat at present age if not 
spayed. 


C. W. R., Denver, Colo.—I have a three- 
year-old Liewellin setter who is, and has 
been since a pup, in the habit of howling 
every morning at about daybreak, and 
sometimes through the night. How can I 
break him of this habit? 


Answer.—The habit has become second 
nature and will require more time to over- 
come at dog’s present age than if corrected 
when but a pup. It will be necessary to 
make him fear starting to howl, knowing 
that, so soon as he does, he gets a walloping. 
Be prepared, and at the first utterance In- 
flict a few sharp cuts with the cowhide 


without speaking to dog; leave him to re- 
flect; he starts again to say his morning 
prayer, instantly he gets it again as before. 
A few repetitions will make him afraid of 
his own voice for fear of getting the un- 
welcome dose. 

C. W. G., Morgantown, W. Va.—Kindly 
give me some information regarding the 
clipping of bull-terrier’s ears; whether they 
could be clipped by diagram and where I 
might secure patterns? Any information 
along this line would greatly oblige. 


Answer.—You should need no special 
pattern and the operation can be performed 
by anyone. Cropping should be taken out 
of under or rear part of flap, leaving an up- 
ward extended point on fore part to suit your 
fancy. If a young puppy—six to ten weeks 
old—sharp shears may be used; if older lay 
ear on smooth block and set sharp knife on 
place you wish to cut, give blow with mallet 
and the thing is done. Apply fine wood 
ashes to stop bleeding; next day crust will 
have formed, which touch up with vaseline 
each day until healed. 


W. M. J., Sparta, Mich—My hound is 
much troubled with sore feet, which seem 
naturally very soft and become raw in a 
few hours’ run. He licks them much at night 
when sore and in day or two are healed, 
but remain very tender. What can be done 
to harden them? 


Answer.—Dog should not be hunted till 
feet are in good condition,and not then till 
sore and bleeding. After the hunt clean the 
feet well by immersing in warm water and 
drying thereafter with soft cloth, then about 
an hour later immerse feet in a solution of 
tannin half ounce to pint of soft water, and 
allow this to dry on; repeat this twice a 
day for a week and the feet will be hardened 
to stand hard runs over rough ground with- 
out getting sore. 
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T. L. P., Beaumont, Tex.—I have a point- 
er dog, two years old, who works well on 
birds but will not retrieve. I want to use 
him on ducks and would be glad to know 
how to make a retriever of him from water 
as well as on land. 


Answer.—As a rule the pointer dog is 
not well suited to water work. Of course 
in a warm climate he can be put to use with 
less danger of getting permanently injured 
by rheumatism. Any dog can be made a 
good retriever by merely following plain in- 
structions as contained in The Amateur 
Trainer—Outdoor Life can supply the book 
promptly. 


F. D., San Francisco, Cal.—I have a very 
fine bull-terrier bitch whose ears have never 
been cropped, Some time ago her right ear- 
flap swelled to an inch in thickness, looking 
like the finger ofa glove filled with wind. It 
does not seem to hurt her, and am satisfied 
there is nothing in the ear cavity. What is 
the cause and remedy? 


Answer.—The swelling may have been 
caused by a blow; frequently, also, it is 
caused by a parasite that works under the 
skin which brings on swelling and inflamma- 
tion—usually called external canker. Hot 
poultice, bandaged on, may relieve and be 
all that is necessary, but if whitish pimples 
are to be seen then canker is the trouble 
and Canker Cure should be applied. Should 
the swelled parts have a fluffy feel, pus may 
be contained therein and lancing on under 
side should be resorted to and the place kept 
open so long as it fills—a week or so. Re- 
laxing the bowels at the same time (use 
castor oil) can do but good. Give bland 
foods, avoiding meats, till all is well. 


J. J. F., Jackson, Mich.—I am a constant 
reader of Outdoor Life, buying it from our 
news stand and may, therefore, not be con- 
sidered a subscriber. However, you seem to 
be in a position to give me the information 
desired regarding the care of bull-terrier 
puppies’ ears after they are trimmed. In 
January issue the question is asked how and 
when to cut them. The answer referred 
to speaks of clamping. Now what I want is 
the clamps. Who has them and what are 
they like? If they can be bought I am in 
the market at once for some. 


Answer—If the ears are cropped low 
then no support is needed, but if cut so as 
to have high, erect point then the upper part 
must be held in place to prevent dropping 
over and growing so. Simply cut heavy 
blotting paper of same shape as portion of 
ear, lay one sheet on each side, slip a small 
hair pin over it from top and the thing is 
done—two or three pins may be needed to 


properly hold in position according to shape 
and extent of point. These hair pins have 
just enough spring to keep stiffening in place 
without pinching too much. 


E. F. S., Trinidad, Colo.—I desire to pur- 
chase a male pup and am at loss what breed 
of dog to get. I wish a dog to keep around 
the house as watch dog and companion for 
my wife while I am away, which is the 
greater part of the time. Would like your 
advice relative to good, faithful, affectionate 
and trustworthy breed, such as will not stray 
or make up with everybody. From whom 
can I purchase such a one? 


Answer.—There is a diversity of breeds 
suitable for the purpose—much depends on 
one’s fancy. For a small dog the fox-terrier 
should fill the bill; a larger, courageous and 
affectionate dog the Airedale-terrier; a 
Collie is much preferred by many; for an 
imposing dog the mastiff stands at the head 
of the list. An adlet in Outdoor Life would, 
doubtless, bring you many replies. 


E, &. B., Nevada City, Cal—I have a dog 
six years old, who is troubled a great deal 
with rheumatism in his back and hind legs. 
Will you please suggest a remedy for his 
relief and greatly oblige? 


Answer.—In dog as well as in man this 
ailment is a difficult one to overcome. Give 
morning and night, for about two weeks, ten 
grains of salicilate of soda, keep the bowels 
well open with castor oil and feed no meat 
till better. 


J. H., Billings, Mont.—What is the differ- 
ence between a Llewellin setter and an Eng- 
lish setter? 


Answer.—The Llewellin setter is a strain 
of English setter kept pure without out-cross 
to Laverack setter—both are English set- 
ters. 


T. M. H., Buffalo, N. Y.—My pointer bitch 
is due to come in heat about the first of May 
and as I do not want to breed her, should be 
glad to know what can be done to prevent 
her coming in. I always have a hard time 
taking care of her during the period and 
think of getting her spayed if there is no 
way of keeping it off. 


Answer.—Spaying an older bitch always 
is attended with more or less danger. If in- 
tended as a hunting dog this should never 
be done, because it destroys ambition, she 
gets very fat and lazy, hence useless as a 
hunter. There is a way of shortening the 
heat to but a few days, but the procedure 
cannot be given here—a self-addressed 
stamped envelope will bring the information. 
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SHORT-LENGTH RIFLE BARRELS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It would be of in- 
terest to hear from such rifle cranks as Dr. 
Hudson and Ashley Haines as to their ex- 
perience with the shorter length rifle bar- 
rels, using the new type of smokeless 
powder cartridges. 

The general trend in the past five years 
ha§ been steadily toward the shorter barrels 
in both shotguns and rifles. Whether this is 
due to the different proporties of the newer 
smokeless powder as compared with the an- 
tiquated black stuff or whether the change is 
traceable to an increasing dislike on the part 
of the sportsman to carry any unnecessary 
weight, is hard to say. 

The new rifle adopted by the United 
States government for the troops has a 24- 
inch barrel only, a distinct departure from 
the accepted ideas in regard to military 
rifles. The Krag has a 30-inch barrel and the 
older types of army rifles had even longer 
barrels than the Krag. The New Spring- 
field, with its 24-inch barrel, has a very quick 
twist and uses a terrific charge of smokeless 
powder, developing some 650,000 pounds 
breech pressure. If this short barrel can 
use this enormous charge of powder and 
can give the accuracy and range of the older 
type of rifle, the question arises, why use the 
long barrel sporting rifles, which do not use 
anywhere near the charge of powder that is 
used in the Springfield and which are not 
used at ranges over 500 yards at the utmost. 
lf a 24-inch barrel can burn up 52 grains of 
high-pressure smokeless powder with only a 
light bullet and one having but little bearing 
on the rifling, certainly a .30-30, .303 or .32-40 
even, can utilize its entire powder charge 
with a barrel not to exceed 22 inches in 
length. If the Springfield can give the won- 
derful accuracy which is claimed for it at 


300 yards, with its short barrel, a 22-inch 
sporting rifle would certainly be far more 
accurate than there was any necessity for, 
shooting at game at reasonable ranges. 

The new army rifle has been proven at 
all ranges to be more accurate than the 
Krag. Of course the type of bullet is dif- 
ferent, the sharp pointed Spitzer pattern bul- 
let being a distinct departure from the older 
blunt-nosed bullet which has been the stand- 
ard for use in the Krag-Jorgensen. But 
even this difference in types of bullet would 
not add to the accuracy of the new rifle, as 
compared with the Krag, if the barrel was 
too short or if the powder charge was not 
completely used wp. 

The excuse for the long barrels when us- 
ing older black powder cartridges was 
that complete combustion and utilization of 
the entire powder charge was obtained, 
especially when it was desirable to use very 
heavy charges of powder. Every hunter 
who used the old black powder shells in his 
shotgun or who reloaded them himself, 
would, as a rule, cram in black powder until 
the unburnt grains would fly from the muz- 
zle of the gun at each discharge. Following 
out this reasoning, of course with a barrel 
some 34 inches long, more black powder 
could be burnt and apparently more pres- 
sure obtained. 

With the newer types of smokeless pow- 
der, the burning of the powder is not a ques- 
tion of the length of the barrel, but of the 
pressure that is put on the powder. As Mr. 
Newton says, in a letter in the March issue 
of Outdoor Life, if one were to fill the bar- 
rel of a rifle with smokeless powder of the 
W. A. type and simply put in a cork to hold 
the powder in the barrel, the gun could 
be fired with safety, while if a metal] patches 
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bullet were forced in ahead of the powder, 
the gun would disappear from the face of the 
earth. A shotgun with a 26-inch barrel, us- 
ing shells properly loaded with such pow- 
ders as Ballistite, Infallible, or any of the 
bulk powders, certainly does not waste much 
of the energy contained in these powders, 
and the matter simply resolves itself into a 
question of individual preference for a heavy 
or light gun. Yet one finds shooters who 
have not been able to break away from the 
old black powder ideas, talking about the 
greater velocity obtained with the longer 
barrels, whereas, the difference is mainly in 
the imagination of the user. 

In rifles, if a man can shoot better with 
the longer and heavier barrel, it is certainly 
foolish for him to get a short, light gun, but 
the average man does not care to pack any 
unnecessary junk into the mountains with 
him, in the form of three or four inches of 
heavy rifle barrel. The lighter gun is much 
quicker handling and much easier to carry 
in a brushy or mountainous country. 

It will be noted that the new self-loading 
weapons, such as the Remington rifles or 
those made by the Winchester company, are 
fitted with 20-inch barrels or 22-inch, in some 


LET THOSE WHO HAVE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a subscriber 
of your valuable magazine for the past year, 
I would like to get some information re- 
garding four guns. 

I have read all the arguments on guns 
and ammunition and have come to the con- 
clusion that I don’t know as much as I 
ought to, according to wise ones. Now, what 
I would like is a comparison of the .405 cali- 
ber, .35 caliber, .33 caliber and the .30 cali- 
ber 03 government rimless. They all have 
their good and bad points, but what I want to 


THE LINE VS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a communica- 
tion, entitled “The Springfield Pistol Test,” 
published in the September number of your 
magazine, I expressed the opinion that the 
chief of ordnance of the United States army, 
in attempting to compel the adoption of 
an automatic pistol as the service weapon, 
was not only trying to arm the fighting 





cases. The self-loading shotgun made by the 
Remington people used a 28-inch barrel. 

These autoloading arms represent the 
latest stage of gun construction and certain- 
ly the makers would embody therein any 
ideas which they believed to be improve- 
ments over the oldertypes, although the 
self-loading principle itself may be regarded 
as a very dubious improvement, 

I note some writer in Outdoor Life, a few 
months ago, stated that he had taken his 
Savage and sawed off the barrel to 15 inches 
and that he could not see any difference in 
its shooting qualities, as far as game shoot- 
ing was concerned. This may be regarded 
as extreme, more on account of the loss of 
balance entailed by shortening the barrel to 
such an extent than on account of any fall- 
ing off in effectiveness, but it simply goes to 
show that when a man buys a rifle with 26 or 
28-inch barrel because he believes it is more 
powerful or more accurate, he is buying un- 
necessary weight and trouble when he gets 
out in the rough country. 

It will be interesting to hear what the ex- 
perience of other shooters has been with the 
“sawed-off” guns. 

California, EDWARD C, CROSSMAN. 


HAD EXPERIENCE REPLY, 


know is, which is the best all-round gun for 
all-round shooting at large and small game, 
at any distance at which a man may have to 
shoot? I am not a book hunter, so you will 
see I want a gun to knock down and kill at 
the average distance, 

I think the .33 caliber, '86 model, would 
be a perfect gun if it shot more bullet. 
The gun cranks say “all of the ammunition 
is overloaded.” I can’t see it that way, but 
if so, why so? Any information on these sub- 
jects will be gratefully received by me. 

Colorado. W. C. MATTOX. 


THE STAFF. 


branches of the service with a weapon great- 
ly inferior to the admittedly inadequate one 
now in use, but was forcing it upon them in 
spite of their appreciation of its inferiority 
and their necessarily silent, but none the 
less strong disapproval. In that article I said 
that it was impossible to secure an expres- 
sion of opinion from them on the subject, but 
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almost immediately afterward I was glad to 
learn that I was mistaken in this. 

The Journal of the United States Cav- 
alry Association conducted a postal card 
canvass of the commissioned officers of the 
cavalry immediately after the session of the 
Springfield pistol board. Although this is 
in one sense ancient history, I am going to 
quote the entire article, commencing on 
page 181 of the journal, because nothing 
has been said about it in Outdoor Life, and 
it bears out exactly my remarks on the atti- 
tude of the line toward the automatic. 


“THE PISTOL VOTE. 


“The following table indicates clearly 
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what the army wants as to pistol equipment. 
As explained in our last issue, in order to 
obtain the ideas of the service upon the 
subject of the pistol the Journal, early in the 
year, sent return postals to every officer on 
the active list in the cavalry. The follow- 
ing were the questions submitted: 

“Do you advocate the retention of the 
present pistol? 

“Do you advocate the adoption of a large 
caliber? 

“If so, which caliber do you desire, .45 
or .50? 

“Do you advocate the adoption of an au- 
tomatic pistol? If so, what caliber? 

“The result of the vote is as follows: 
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No. For For 
Voting. Retention. the .45. the .50. For. Against. Undecided. 
RR sat ua lus alee tins 11 1 7 3 5 6 
Lieutenant-Colonels. ........ 9 6 3 3 6 
EE Bat CaN ek 45: Gelw wdc. 40 1 31 8 17 23 
CU ewe btheig so 46's os 181 4 155 22 59 115 7 
EG ool nad J 0iv.<'sie's 151 1 134 16 27 117 7 
ere 138 4 120 14 23 112 3 
RE A 11 453 66 134 379 17 
“There are in the cavalry 758 officers. the percentage one bit. This shows that the 


There are 530 voting. As stated in the last 
Journal, of the officers not voting, some pos- 
sibly never received the postals. Others 
are too indifferent to the advancement of 
their profession, or are too negligent to an- 
swer. In either case their opinions are. not 
worth considering. 

“We have from this table an absolutely 
true index of what the cavalry wishes on the 
question of the pistol caliber, and a known 
proportion of the wishes for and against the 
adoption of an automatic. 

“We call attention to the vote for a 
larger caliber and a comparison with the 
vote for retention. It stands 519 to 1l, a 
percentage of .98, for a larger caliber. We 
scarcely had expected as many votes as elev- 
en for the .38. Comparing the .45 and .50, we 
find 453, or eighty-seven per cent., are for 
the .45, and 66, or thirteen per cent., are for 
the .50. 

“The vote on the automatic is twenty-five 
per cent. for, seventy-two per cent. against, 
and three per cent. undetermined. The isl- 
and vote, that is the return postals from the 
Philippines, which were not received in time 
for tabulation in last issue, has not changed 


above table is an absolute indication of the 
wishes of the cavalry. 

“We have received several short letters 
in connection with the vote, but the vote it 
self is so decisive that nothing further need 
be said.” 

It will be seen that this expression of 
opinion comes from the cavalry only. If an 
automatic pistol were adopted as the service 
weapon, in compliance with the Dick law, 
providing for uniformity of equipment in all 
branches of the service, not only the cavalry, 
but the infantry and artillery, the navy, the 
marine corps and the national guards of the 
entire country would be armed with it. And, 
as I pointed out before, the cavalry is the 
only arm in the service for which the auto- 
matic would have any redeeming feature 
whatever, 

It is also worthy of note that the younger 
officers—presumably, the better informed 
ones, and anyway those who do most of the 
fighting—are far more overwhelmingly op- 
posed to the automatic than those older and 
higher up the ladder. Such a display of ac- 
curate discrimination and good common 
sense on the part of the subalterns speaks 
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exceedingly well for the future of the army. 

It would be interesting to know what the 
chief or ordnance thinks of this vote. The 
sentiments of “Arms and the Man” on the 
subject would also be amusing. They are 
both totally discredited. The soldier who sits 
in a saddle and uses a pistol ought to be 
better able to select his weapon than the sol- 


dier who sits in an office chair and uses a 
typewriter, ought he not? 

We know now what the line wants. It 
wants a .45 calibef revolver, and it “wants 
it bad.” Is it going to get it, or are the tin 
soldiers in a Washington office going to be 
able to prevent it? 

New York. PASCAL DE ANGELIS 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PITTED RIFLE BARRELS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—What Mr. D. R. 
Wiggins says in your March number about 
the pitting of smokeless rifle barrels prompts 
me to offer a suggestion to him or to any one 
using smokeless powder in any sort of fire- 
arm. 

When the day’s shoot is over, fire one or 
two cartridges loaded with black powder. 
Not necessarily a shell full, nor a jacketed 
bullet, though in quick twist rifling the bul- 
let should be hard, say 1 to 10, to avoid lead- 
ing. Enough black powder to blow it through 
the barrel with some force will work a won- 
der with the tenacious residue of smokeless 
powder. If you think it necessary fire a 
second shot of the black powder or a third, 


pulling a tight wiper through the barrel after 
each shot. I have used almost every kind of 
American made smokeless powder that I 
have ever heard of, and the alkaline fire 
of the old black powder seems to work the 
same after any of them, making the gun 
easy to clean and keep clean. I rarely use 
more than one shot for this purpose, and in 
a rifle made for black as well as smokeless 
powder, use the regular black powder 
cartridge for convenience. Semi-smokeless 
powder seems to do almost equally well; 
and is much cleaner than the black. 
Reloading tools for high power arms, it 
seems to me, are worth all they cost for this 
purpose alone. DR. P. LEE. 
Ohio. 


COMMENTS ON RIFLE FREEZING AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the January is- 
sue I saw an inquiry from ‘“Blunderbuss” 
about rifles “freezing up” in cold weather. 
Though I have never had any experience in 
this regard with the automatic, which he 
especially mentions, I am inclined to think 
there is more energy to spare in the auto- 
matic loading mechanism of those guns than 
there is in the blow of the hammer of that or 
other rifles. What I mean is that if you 
can keep your rifle in condition so that the 
hammer will always fall with force enough to 
explode the primer, the automatic parts 
ought to work. I know one can do this, for 
I have used a rifle where the thermometer 
was 40 degrees to 50 degrees below zero 
and never had a single miss-fire, and I know 
others who were equally fortunate. 

Before I ever had any experience with 
fire-arms in such a climate I heard that one 
should be careful never to use oil or grease 
on the working parts of a gun if he wished 
to avoid miss-fires, so when the weather be- 


gan to turn cold I gave the rifle a thorough 
cleaning and dry rubbing and it had no more 
oil until the next summer, 

One of the party of which I was a mem- 
ber had a rifle of one of the best makes that 
never failed to miss fire after it had been out 
in very cold weather more than five or ten 
minutes. The reason was this: The previous 
summer when we were in rain about half the 
time the owner was afraid his gun would 
rust, so one evening he rendered out some 
bear fat and poured a liberal allowance of it 
into the works of his gun and never re- 
moved it when cold weather came on. 

To change the subject somewhat, Mr. 
Crossman seems to have a decided difference 
of opinion on the revolver question from that 
which Mr. Haines holds. In some ways I can 
agree with Mr. Crossman, and again, it 
seems he is just a trifle narrow in his views. 
Mr, Crossman says in one paragraph, “Dur- 
ing my experience with target shooters I 
never saw a man who was a good shot who 
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did not understand the theory which entered 
into his shooting and who could not point 
out the defects in his favorite weapon.” But 
when Mr. Haines describes what he consid- 
ers his ideal revolver we hear that “the poor 
carpenter blames his tools,” and “the good 
points are mostly in Mr. Haines’ head.” In 
other words, if a man does not see things 
from Mr. Crossman’s point of view he 
doesn’t know what is good for him. 

It might not be out of place to state that 
Mr. Haines has not claimed to be bringing 
out a revolver for use in the clubs at target 
shooting, but what he was trying to get was 
a belt gun for the outdoor man to use on his 
trips. But the proposed new model, as de- 
scribed by him, evidently pleased a good 
many members of revolver clubs from the 
way they promised to buy them 
brought out. 

MW a man never cares about using a re- 
volver as a double action why should he not 
have a single action? And anyone who ever 
tried to cock a revolver when his fingers 
were cold knows how handy a large hammer 
with a spur on it is. 

A heavy hammer can be used with a 
lighter mainspring and with a long spur like 
the old “Frontier,” one can hook his thumb 


if ever 
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across the spur, and with a slight twist 
of the wrist the gun is cocked—and easily, 
too, and with no danger of a slip. 

The man who designed the old Frontier 
evidently had something in his head, for it 
is claimed that more of them were sold than 
of any other revolver made, even if there 
were plenty of double actions on the market, 
and the majority of them were bought by 
men who had practical use for a gun. 

Mr, Crossman says he belongs to the Los 
Angeles Revolver Club. Then he has prob- 
ably noticed that some of the members of 
that club went to the trouble of having 
pieces of hard rubber fitted to the grips 
of the very guns that he says “represent the 
highest type of hand guns yet produced.” 

In using the Colt Officer’s Model or S. 
& W. Military there is a space left between 
the middle finger and the under side of the 
stock just back of the trigger guard. I be- 
lieve a man will use a revolver or pistol more 
naturally if there is no such space, so the 
gun will balance over the middle finger; 
and some of Mr. C.’s fellow members -evi- 
dently thihk so, too, for they filled up the 
space with rubber. There is no padding 
needed on the Frontier or Haines model. 

California. E, L. STEVENSON. 


THE .32-20 AS A REVOLVER CARTRIDGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life: — I should 
like to ask Brother Haines, through the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life, what he thinks of the 
.32-20 as a revolver cartridge. I have been 
told that it is no good and that a .38 Colt 
long is much better. I have a .45 Colt S. A. 
It is too heavy to carry all the time, but I 
never saw a finer shooter. 

Pennsylvania. FRED L. NOON. 





Answer.—Here is what the Smith & Wes- 
son people say regarding the .32-20 when 
used in their military model revolvers: “It 
is very accurate and powerful and gives good 
results ur to 200 yards.” Ihave never used a 
S. & W. of this caliber, but have owned five 


of the single action Colts of this size and, 
while not posing as an expert with any kind 
of arm, have been able to place ten consec- 
utive shots (.32-20) in and on a two-inch 
bullseye at twenty yards. Just what the 
experts could do with it I cannot say, nor 
how it would compare with the .38 long Colt 
when shot from machine rest; but from my 
experience with both cartridges I should say 
that it was fully as accurate. The best re- 
sults I ever had with it was with reloaded 
semi-smokeless cartridges. The only objec- 
tion I have to the cartridge is that it, being 
slightly bottle-neck, is not as desirable for 
reloading purposes as those having straight 
shells. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


WANTS POINTERS ON THE AUTOMATICS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The eternal discus- 
sion from one year onto another about cali- 
bers and loads of ammunition is a never end- 


ing source of amusement to me and one of 
the reasons why I like to get Outdoor Life 
in this far away country. Personally I find 
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the modern high power rifles strong enough 
for any large game, provided the bullet is 
not less than 200 grains. That is my crank- 
point. I have used a .33 caliber Winchester 
for the last few years with the best results, 
but for the same reason that I changed from 
the old soft-coal burners to the present high- 
power repeaters, I like to improve and fol- 
low the progress in the manufacture of arms, 
and have therefore decided to get an auto- 
loading gun. Now, I am not a game hog, 
and don’t believe I am going to shoot more 
if I have a quicker-firing gun; only I am not 
so light on my feet and quick in my move- 
ments as I used to be, and as Bruins of all 





kinds and shapes are still fairly plentiful 
here, especially during the salmon run, I like 
to be on the safe side. 

Have any of the readers of Outdoor Life 
had any real experience with a .351 Win- 
chester or a .35 Remington autoloading? 
And if so, would he be so kind as to say 
something about these new weapons? Of 
course the manufacturers say they are IT, 
and THE thing; but talking and target prac- 
tice don’t count in sporting rifles, so I 
should like to hear from some real sports- 
man who has had experience with these 
rifles. “PROGRESSIST.” 

British Columbia. 


VARIOUS COMMENTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—To those who are 
looking for a better grade of revolver belts 
and scabbards than usually found on the 
market I would suggest their writing to 
Capt. A. H. Hardy, the well-known revolver, 
rifle and shotgun expert of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. Captain Hardy’s former occupation 
—that of saddle maker—enables him to turn 
out a line of leather goods for revolver 
shooters that are unsurpassed in quality of 
material, design, or workmanship. The 
above statement is based on a belt and scab- 
bard Capt. Hardy made for me some two 
months ago. The scabbard is made from 
the best saddle skirting and elaborately 
hand-carved, while the belt is made from the 
very best California calfskin, of the com- 
bined cartridge and money belt type, but dif- 
fers from all others in that the seam, instead 
of being on edge of belt, is in center on back 
of belt and when in use appears seamless, 
presenting a far neater appearance than 
belts made in the old way. This “seamless” 
idea, so far as I know, originated with me 
and seems to have so many superior fea- 
tures that I intend using nothing else in fu- 
ture. 

Capt. Hardy writes that he is very busy 
during the summer months, but would be 
able to handie a limited amount of orders 
from November to February. I am waiting 
for November to roll round that I may place 
another order with him. By the way, I had 
nearly forgotten to mention that I have had 
the pleasure of trying a fe~ boxes of Capt. 


Hardy’s famous gallery load for the .38 S. & 
W. special. These cartridges are made by 
the well-known Peters Co., and contain 3 
grains Bull’s Eye smokeless and 115 grain 
lead bullet. To those looking for something 
especially good in gallery loads I would sug- 
gest their trying some of these. 

Your readers may remember the cut of 
the hunting knife shown in Outdoor Life sev- 
eral months ago that was drawn for me by 
Mr. Hooper. Mr. Marble of the well-known 
and enterprising Marble Safety Axe Co., con- 
sented to make up one of these for me ac- 
cording to the pattern shown. I have this 
now and want to say that it fully meets my 
expectations. To those who have written 
me regarding the prospect of this kind of 
knife being placed on the market can say 
that I believe from the tone of Mr. Marble’s 
letter that he would be willing to do so 
provided enough advance orders were re- 
ceived to make it a paying proposition. The 
thin, wide, and curved blade of this knife 
will, I believe, appeal at once to nearly every 
one. The knife is much lighter than one 
would suppose from the drawing and the 
workmanship on the blade and shape of han- 
dle simply perfect. The material and temper 
are unexcelled. 

The article by Mr. Crossman that ap- 
peared in the February issue of Outdoor Life 
and entitled “Value of the Expert Shooters’ 
Knowledge,” has been repeatedly read. At 
first there seemed absolutely no hope for 
the majority of us deluded mortals, whose 
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whole store of knowledge along shooting 
lines is acquired by “study and theorizing,” 
but since reading in the March issue the 
article by Mr. Newton (also an expert, I 
believe) I am not altogether certain but what 
Mr. Crossman theorizes to a certain extent 
himself—at least, Mrs. Newton so states— 
and that there is a posibility of those whose 
names are not found among the experts hav- 
ing some ideas of value after all, and more 
especially so after reading Dr. Hudson’s “Mr. 
Linkletter’s Loads.” Before proceeding 
further I want to state plainly that there is 
no writer for whom I have had greater re- 
spect than Dr. Hudson and [ trust that any- 
thing that I may say here will not cause of- 
fense, but what I wish to bring out clearly 
is that infallibility is not to be found even 
among the experts from whom we are led 
to believe all knowledge pertaining to shoot- 
ers has its source. 

To begin at the beginning, however, will 
state that in my opinion Mr. Linkletter has 
been misunderstood regarding the load that 
the three experts above mentioned imagined 
he recommended for the .44-40 Colt new ser- 
vice revolver. The load that they have in 
mind and the one with which Dr. Hudson 
wrecked the Colt revolver was a load that 
Mr. Linkletter had mentioned as using in a 
single shot Winchester rifle—12 grains Bull’s 
Eye and 7 grains black powder—a load, by 
the way, that Ihave no desireto use in any 
arm using the .44-40 cartridge. This load 
might wreck any arm and it mignt not—I’m 
not curious enough to experiment—theoriz- 
ing would probably be safer. 

Just one more word regarding the load 
Mr. Linkletter did recommend for the .44-40 
revolver. This was 8% grains black powder 
and the same measure of Bull’s Eye, which 
Mr. Linkletter states as being five grains 
by weight. I think there is a mistake here, 
however, as 8% grains bulk black powder 
measure of Bull’s Eye weighs only 3.4 grains. 

But to return to “the value of the expert 
shooter’s knowledge.” Mr. Crossman con- 
demns a load Mr. Linkletter recommends as 
being dangerous and then mentions one him- 
self as being used in the Krag and this, Mr. 
Newton declares, is more dangerous and mis- 
leading than Linkletter’s. Truly, the value 
of the expert shooter’s knowledge is great! 
Another point on which the experts 
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are at variance is regarding the use of 
80 grains W. A. powder in a .45-90 shell. 
Linkletter claims it would be all right (at 
least, I presume he did, for Mr. Crossman so 
states. I haven’t taken the trouble to look 
this up). Mr. Crossman intimates that the 
use of this charge would be dangerous—be- 
ing a self-confessed expert, he is undoubtedly 
right, but here comes Mr. Newton, who gives 
it as his opinion that there would not be 
30,000 pounds per square inch breech pres- 
sure developed. The value of the expert 
shooter’s knowledge cannot be overesti- 
mated! 

I feel flattered that an expert shooter like 
Mr. Crossman should state that the many 
advantages of the proposed new revolver 
were mostly in my head, but I fear that the 
gentleman is again off the trail. Many of 
the superior points in the proposed new 
revolver originated in a far better head than 
mine—in fact, the advantages of this partic- 
ular model (which, by the way, has never 
assumed more definite form than a mere sug- 
gestion) are the result of many inventors’ 
genius—prominent and most conspicuous 
among them being Col. Samuel Colt, the or- 
iginator of the revolver. 

“The poor carpenter invariably blames 
his tools,’ quotes Mr. Crossman. From this 
we are to understand that from among all 
who have advocated the manufacture of the 
proposed new gun there is not to be found 
one good shot—Mr. Newton says “expert.” 
Of course this must be taken as gospel, but 
it’s just possible that a few practical shots 
could be found among the bunch. 

Just one more statement and I have then 
written my last touching on this subject bor- 
dering on controversy. Mr. Newton says that 
even with the proposed new gun he thinks 
“it would still be necessary to hold steady 
and pull true.” This is whereall can agree, for, 
even with its many advantages, its most 
ardent admirers had never hoped for its 
manufacturing bull’s eyes unaided by “the 
man behind the gun.” 

I had intended commenting on the target 
shown by Dr. Hudson as made by him at 
twenty yards from a machine rest with a 
.44-40 Colt new service revolver and regular 
.44-40 factory black powder cartridges, but 
space forbids. The impression that will be 
created among many, due to this target and 
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the statements that accompany it, will be that 
a four-inch group under the most favorable 
conditions is the greatest accuracy to be 
expected from this revolver and factory am- 
munition. To me this seems unjust, not only 
to the makers of the revolver and ammuni- 
tion, but also to the men of the frontier, for 
whom, it is intimated, an accurate arm is 
suitable. While I dislike the task it will be 
my endeavor to straighten this matter out 
in the next issue of Outdoor Life. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


[We believe Mr. Haines has taken a wise 
step in deciding to write nothing more on the 
proposed Haines Model of a controversial 
nature. We shall ourselves solicit no more 
correspondence whatever on this model to 
be published after the June number, as this 
subject has become a back number and we 
would prefer to use our space for more live 
and interesting topics than this—since our 
seeming inability to secure the model—has 
grown to be.—Ed.] 


Editor Outdoor Life:—April Outdoor Life 
just received and contents of Gun Depart- 
ment fully noted. For fear that it might ap- 
pear to some of your readers (when they 
read my regular article which will appear 
in the May issue) that I was following a 
“blazed trail,” wish to state that that arti- 
cle was written and mailed to you ten days 
before April Outdoor Life came to hand. I 
think I was one of the first to note that Mr. 


Linkletter had been misunderstood by the 
experts. There are many of us who will 
wait anxiously for the next issue of Out- 
door Life, and in the meantime will puzzle 
our heads not a little as to the way those 
who have criticised Mr. Linkletter so se- 
verely are to explain the matter satisfacto- 
rily. Mr. Linkletter’s loads may be safe and 
they may not be; but this much is certain— 
there is an apology due him from more 
than one. I, myself, had the nerve to criti- 
cise one of his articles some two or three 
years ago. At the time I believed I was 
right and in many respects still think: so, 
but I believe there is no one more willing to 
acknowledge himself in the wrong when 
convinced quicker than myself. My main 
objection to Mr. Linkletter’s article was 
that I fancied he failed to show a proper ap- 
preciation of the manufacturer’s efforts 
towards the production of perfect arms. 
I will say, however, that I believe that he 
is working along proper lines towards the 
production of a high-power cartridge minus 
the metal patch. 

It may be something in the nature of a 
surprise when I state that the gentleman 
from Indiana signing himself “Gunner” is 
unknown to me, though it would be a great 
pleasure to make his acquaintance. While 
I fully appreciate all that he has said I fear 
he has overestimated my abilities in several 
directions. I am not posing as an expert nor 
a “would-be know-all”; such a man as the 
latter is detestable. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


THE .40-72 WINCHESTER, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Reading Lieut. 
Townsend Whelen’s article in your maga- 
zine and knowing him to be an authority on 
rifles, I wish to indorse all that he says re- 
garding his .40-72. I selected this caliber 
when I bought my last big game gun and am 
more than pleased with my choice. I tried 
this rifle on the Ft. Des Moines, Iowa, gov- 
ernment range with results as follows: 
Military target A, having 8-inch bull and 26- 
in. four ring; all shooting prone position, as 
I was trying the rifle for group and to get 
the normal elevations: Winchester factory 
loaded smokeless cartridges with soft-nose 
bullet of 300 grains weight: 


100 yards, 2 Shots........seeeeeees 5-5—10 
200 yards, 10 shots..... 4-5-5-5-5-5-4-5-5-5—48 
300 yards, 10 shots..... 4-4-5-5-5-5-5-5-5-5—48 
350 yards, 10 shots..... 5-5-5-5-5-5-2-5-5-4—46 

My elevation at 100 yards was 100 yards, 
wind, %4 L. 

Elevation at 200 yards was 250 yards, 
wind, % L. 

Elevation at 300 yards was 350 yards, 
wind, 1 L. 

Elevation at 350 yards was 410 yards, 
wind, 1 L, 

My rifle is the 1895 Winchester box mag- 
azine—26-inch round barrel, equipped with 
military wind gauge, rear sight, regular 
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front sight. The recoil was not felt, 
it being so slight as not to be noticeable. 
After firing forty rounds the deposit in bar- 
rel could hardly be noticed. The seventh 
shot at 350 yards was a 12 o’clock 2 and was 
the only unaccountable, and was probably 
caused by my elbows slipping slightly as I 
pulled. This satisfied me as to accuracy at 
sporting ranges. I have been shooting on 
the range with the Krag .30-40 the past 2 
years and am satisfied from my own prac- 
tical experience and from the experience of 
other competitors that the .30-40 is not to 
be depended on as a hunting arm; the prin- 
cipal reason being that they are short-lived. 
I shot out three barrels last season myself, 
and tested a number of others that I re- 
jected on account of their abnormal eleva- 


THE SHOOTERS’ 


What is a revolver? 

The originator of the “didn’t know it was 
loaded” phrase 

What is a rifle? 

A firearm designed to cause much dis- 
cussion among shooters. 

Which is the best rifle? 

Ask any shooter. It’s the one HE is using. 

What is twist in rifling? 

A bone of contention among shooters. 

What is a target? 

An inanimate object with the power of 
motion. 

When is this motion best seen? 

When looking over the rifle sights in a 
match, 

What is the bullseye? 

The safest place on the target for a fly 
to light. 

What is a score? 

A string of shots INTENDED for the 
bullseye. 

What is a Rifle Club? 

A pretty good excuse for not being at 
home on Sunday. 

What is a rifle range? 

A place where both guns and mouths are 
“shot off” considerably. 

What is a shooting house? 

A building with many windows. 

Why so many windows? 

To favor the dissipation into the open 
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tions or erratic shooting. I would not ad- 
vise any one to purchase a rifle of this cali- 
ber as my experience teaches me that for 
every good shooting one there are about five 
that do not perform correctly, and even if 
you are lucky enough to draw one that is 
right it will be shot out about the time you 
get used to it. 

The wear on these large calibers with a 
soft-patch and low pressure smokeless is 
certainly much less than with the high pres- 
sure, hard jacketed .30-40 caliber. The bullet 
is bigger and heavier, the recoil much less 
and the accuracy (at least in the one I have) 
is as good as the best .30-40 ever made. 

I should like to read more from the pen 
of Lieut. Whelen. 


Iowa. CORP. KESSLER. 


PRIMER. 


air of a great deal of loud talk and profanity. 

What is a target pit? 

The only safe place on a rifle range. 

What is a score-keeper? 

A man who will bear watching. 

What is a marker? 

An awful liar. Anyhow, he never spots 
MY shots rightly. 

What is a firing point? 

A place where one wallows in the dirt 
and spoils one’s clothes. 

What is windage? 

A good excuse for a bum shot. 

What is a paster? 

A small disc of paper used to cover the 
bullet hole. 

How many kinds of pasters are there? 

Two—white and black. 

Which is used the most? 

White, of course. 

Why? 

Because the target won’t always stand 
still. 

What is a “pin-wheel’’? 

A bullet hole in the geographical center 
of the bullseye. 

Are they very common? 

Such a silly question! 

What is a good “hold’’? 

What would have resulted in a pin-wheel 
had not your rifle missed fire. 

What is a good shot? 
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That depends—who fired the shot? 
What is a gun crank? 

A darn good fellow, usually. 

What is recoil? 

A whole lot, sometimes. 

What is a wind clock? 

A daisy target, if we dared shoot at it. 
What is a sighting shot? 


Outdoor Life 


It is usually a bullseye, 

Why? 

Because one cannot count it on one’s 
score, 

What is a marking disc? 

Frequently the cause cf one’s remark- 
ing: “Now, how in h--- did { get out there!” 

Colorado. R. L. BLACK. 


EXTRAORDINARY STATEMENTS JUSTLY CRITICISED. 


Editor Outdoor Life——In the February 
number of “Outing” is a very interesting ar- 
ticle by Chas. M. Morton on “The New Art 
of Wing Shooting.” Mr. Morton speaks about 
work with the shotgun, and then goes on 
to the .22 caliber rifle and makes some state- 
ments which are to me most amazing and 
which I would like to have substantiated 
by somebody who is more familiar with the 
subject than myself. After some remarks 
about what sport one can have with a .22 
repeater shooting at flying objects, and some 
details as to how this sort of shooting is 
best accomplished, Mr. Morton goes on to 
tell about some shooting which a friend of 
his is doing. 

Mr. Morton says in one place: “There is 
a long list of shooters, not professionals, but 
locally known, who handle the .22 caliber 
rifle with remarkable ability. One such I 
know, who shoots merely for his own amuse- 
ment. Standing in attitude he 
brings the rifle to his shoulder after the ob- 
ject is tossed in the air and the instant 
report blends with the screech of the little 
bullet as it smashes a marble into dust or 
snips a penny from the bystander’s gaze.” 

Now then, so far I do not doubt Mr. Mor- 
ton one bit. I know of some men who can 
hit pennies and marbles—in fact, I have 
done it myself with a .22 repeater—occa- 
sionally, but it is the next and succeeding 
statements that looks sort o’ fishy to yours 
truly. 

“His assistant tosses a buckshot into the 

Twenty feet distant the rifleman crit- 
icises the throw: ‘A trifle higher, Bill, now 
—that’s good; I’ll get this one, and the next 
and the next,’ talking and shooting together 
while the buckshot are whiffed away by 
the tiny missiles.” 

Now, as for myself, I would travel a long 


careress 


air. 


ways to see this trick done. A _ buckshot 
twenty feet away is a mignty small object, 
even if one were shooting at it stationery, 
but when that same bucksnot is tossed into 
the air twenty feet away and fifteen to 
twenty feet high, and one attempts to get 
a bead on it in its flight, it is a man with a 
telescope eye who can detect it in its flight, 
to say nothing of getting a bead on it. 

This shooter (so says Mr. Morton) uses 
the regular open sights as they come on the 
gun from the factory, save that he files 
the rear sight to a low straight bar with 
the least suspicion of a notch in the center 
and cuts down the front sight to corres- 
pond. But get next to this statement by Mr. 
Morton’s wonderful friend: 

“He delights to shoot at large green wal- 
nuts with a .32 caliber repeater. These 
tossed at a distance of twenty YARDS— 
(YARDS, mind you) make easy targets for 
him, and he has smashed 500 into walnut 
juice without a miss.” 

Whew! Also Wow! Do you believe this? 
Iam frank to say I do not. Twenty yards is 
sixty feet, and a man who could hit 500 
walnuts sixty feet away, even if the nuts 
were laid out an a board and he were shoot- 
ing at them off-hand, and hit them all with- 
out a miss he would be doing a neat bit of 
work. An ordinary English walnut—such as 
we raise in California, at least, is hardly as 
large as a half-dollar. Hitting a half-dollar 
sixty feet away 500 times without missing 
would be considered pretty good work. 

But let us get back to Mr. Morton’s re- 
markable dexterous friend once more. The 
articles continues: 

“Although an amateur his work is equal 
to that of any of the professionals. (Well, I 
should snicker!) I doubt if they can equal 
his shooting at small marbles tossed at 
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THIRTY FEET from the shooter.” (Me, too, 
old man.) 

“Using an ordinary repeater he will put 
six out of eight shots through a tin can 
tossed by an assistant, and the reports seem 
to blend into one.” 

But get next to this statement: 

“Dropping a marble on the ground two 
shots are fired rapidly. The first strikes 
below the marble, throwing it high in the 
air, and the next smashes it. Holding the 
rifle at the hip position he hits regularly 
small objects at a distance of THIRTY 
YARDS.” 

Now, I am not criticising Mr. Morton’s 
statements as to some of the work done by 
his wonderful friend, but I would like to 
ask the opinion of Mr. Topperwein, Capt. 
Hardy or Capt. George Bartlett, three rifle 
shooters who are doing this sort of work, if 
they are in the habit of shooting at buck- 
shot tossed into the air twenty feet away; if 
they consider themselves so expert that 
they could hit 500 English walnuts thrown 
into the air at a distance of twenty YARDS 
without a miss, or if they do this marble 
trick mentioned. 

Mr. Topperwein’s shooting at San An- 


CONCERNING 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Observing that the 
big load question is approaching the tooth- 
and-nail stage of proceedings, it gives me 
acute pleasure to recount my experience 
along this particular line of suicide. I have 
used some rather large loads in my time and 
have always managed to get home in time to 
do justice to a full supper. I presume this 
is because I am a charter member of that 
happy class of shooters who can pound a 
can of nitro-glycerine all day with a spike- 
maul and not have it say “bing.” 

For some time past I have had the idea 
of incorporating my big load data into a 
handy vest-pocket encyclopaedia, but when 
the publishers saw the manuscript they 
’ snorted, pawed ground and shied .ike a blind 
rooster. I am forced, therefore, to hurl my 
broadside onto the public free of cost. It 
grieves me terribly as with the money I 
might have raised otherwise I could have 
concocted a bigger load. 

The first big load that I recall having 


tonio, when he hit some 15,000 targets with- 
out a miss, was at blocks of wood two and 
one-half (or one-quarter) inches square, I 
take it. These were tossed into the air at 
a distance of twenty feet from the shooter. 
Now, there is quite a difference between 
shooting at blocks two and a quarter inches 
square and BUCKSHOT, about the size of a 
pea, thrown into the air at the same dis- 
tance. Shooting and hitting 500 English 
walnuts “on the wing” at a distance of 
twenty YARDS is also in a class by itself, 
in my estimation. 

I don’t know whether “Outing” is ‘‘enter- 
taining a Mr. Linkletter unawares,” or what 
they may call it, but I challenge Mr. Morton 
to produce a statement from his shooting 
friend that the latter can successfully and 
repeatedly hit either buckshot “on the wing” 
twenty feet away or walnuts flying through 
space twenty yards distant. 

I trust this will catch the eye of Mr. Top- 
perwein, Capt. Hardy or Capt George Bart- 
lett, and I want to hear from any or all of 
these gentlemen as to what they think of 
the work of Mr. Morton’s wonderful wizard 
shooter. E. A. BRININSTOOL. 

California. 


BIG LOADS. 


been mixed up with happened when I was 
about thirteen. By mistake I fed two fist- 
fulls of black powder into the old muzzle- 
loader instead of one. The blow pushed the 
undersigned through the back wall of the 
summer kitchen and broke three dollars’ 
worth of crockery. There was a hot time in 
the old town that night—when dad got home 
from the caucus down at Jones’ store. 

The noise made by this big load was so 
hilarious, however, that I fell secretly in love 
with the large, humpbacked load, and have 
ever since cherished it. True, it has stung 
me, time and again, but never fatally. 

My next effort in this line was in the na- 
ture of an accommodation. I loaded a 
friend’s gun just to satisfy him of the merits 
of a huge load. He was satisfied, by the 
way. I used an assortment of powder— 
pink, green and yellow, with a stray pint 
or so of black for a binder. When the gun 
got through with that load it looked like a 
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section of a moonshiner’s still-worm and the 
shock broke our friendship right in two in 
the middle. 

But my greatest load—the load that I 
pride myself on, and which I intend to patent 
at the first opportunity—is the result of long 
years of careful diagnosis and practice. My 
gun is a specially-built gun. I had it cut 
down from a cannon. It is remarkably ac- 
curate at all distances up to thirty yards. At 
sixty feet it will penetrate fully six inches 
into a bunch of dry pine shingles. For 
close shooting, that is, within ten yards or 
so, it has no equal. 


The load I use now is composed of an 
ounce of Infallible, seven pennyweights of 
XXXX Blasting powder, one-half pint of ni- 
tro-glycerine (in capsules), six fingers of dy- 
namite, a stick of cordite, one chunk of ful- 
minate of mercury the size of a goose-egg 
and a coal-skuttle of Bullseye mixed in. This 
load should be tamped in with a mallet and 
calking chisel. If you use this load once you 
will use no other. 

Will somebody please try this load and 
have their heirs tell us what they think of 
it? Yours for big loads, 

iminnesota. N. H. CROWELL. 


CROSS EXAMINATION ON THE LINKLETTER TEST. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—In my article in the 
March number of your valuable magazine I 
mentioned the fact that the Linkletter load 
as stated by Mr. Crossman and tried by Dr. 
Hudson was probably larger than advocated, 
viz: 12 grains Bull’s Eye. If you will consult 
Mr. Linkletter’s article in the April, 1907, 
number, you will find where his special load- 
ing for his transformed new Colt .44-40 con- 
tains 5-16 drs. of black powder in the bottom, 
Same measure Bull’s Eye on top (which 
would make 8% ers. black and 5 ers. Bull’s 
Eye),as per Laflin & Rand’s powder meas- 
ure. The powder is held in place by a 
thin paper wad and same size felt wad, 
whose object is: ist, to prevent fusion, and 
2nd, to keep the two different powders in 
their relative position. The load used by Dr. 
Hudson was the load that Mr. Linkletter 
advised might be safely used in the S. S. 
Winchester or the Model '92 of the same 
company. (This I learn after consulting Mr. 
Linkletter, upon receipt of Dr. Hudson’s ex- 
periment.) 

If the foregoing direction in regard to re- 
volver loads are found to be right, then it 
was unfortunate that Dr. Hudson mistook 
the loads, and no criticism should fall upon 
Mr. Linkletter. I wish to state right here, 
with due regard for Dr. Hudson and his 
achievements in the improved Springfeld 
load and bullet named for him, that if he 
carefully follows the loads for either the .44 
revolver of .40-90 as given by Mr. Linkletter 
and reconstructs his arms as advised by 
Mr. Linkletter, he will be safe from harm. 

I want it further understood that I’m not 


fighting either the Winchester Co., whose 
arms I use—viz: .25-35 carbine and .25-35 S. 
S. target rifle, just received—and have been 
using exclusively since the early 80’s, nor 
the Colt Co.—whose pistols we use in our 
service (Mr. Surry runs a detective agency 
in Seattle-—Ed.) in company with the S. & 
W. product—nor any other military expert 
or rifle crank; but that I am simply cham- 
pioning Mr. Linkletter’s ideas, of whose cor- 
rectness there isn’t a shadow of a doubt in 
my mind. 

If at some later date I should try the 
.38-90 load, as advised by Mr. Linkletter, and 
which may not be so long hence, it will be 
at the state range, where there will be an 
abundance of competent witnesses to sub- 
stantiate the correctness of the result of my 
trial. As I stated in my previous article, 
the loads advocated, in conjunction with the 
properly constructed arms, as advised by 
Mr. Linkletter, are within the range of 
safety. 

You will note the article by Mr. Newton 
from New York, wherein he tells of using 
40 ers. of W. A. in his .38-70 without getting 
an undue pressure, is a step in our direction, 
and Mr. Newton is undoubtedly a good judge 
on those matters, taking it from his previous 
letters of experimenting on various loads of 
different calibers. 

Before I close I want to impress another 
thing upon those who care to experiment 
further, that the fact of the two powders 
being used instead of one kind, the smoke- 
less and its primer, ought to convince the 
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practical shooter that thereby the danger is 
greatly lessened, since as soon as the ex- 
plosion of the small priming charge takes 
place the charge is started forward, when 
the ignition of the smokeless occurs, thereby 
causing a gradual starting, consequently less 
breach pressure. 


IN ANSWER TO 


Editor Outdoor Life—Having used a 
.38-55 Marlin, model ’93, in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains while in the forest service, | made 
a study of rifle sights and found for every 
condition and all kinds of light—that is, 
shooting in the snow, in heavy timber, and 
on glaring grey granite slopes—that these 
sights were always distinct, namely, Sheard’s 
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I understand our government is at pres- 
ent engaged upon the same theory with the 
six-inch rifled cannon, and we have the 
people right here in our midst whose powder 
is apt to play an important factor in some of 
those experiments. 


Washington. HENRY SURRY. 


W. SNEBALD. 


gold front sight, Lyman No. 6 leaf and the 
Marble flexible joint peep. With this com- 
bination of sights you can lay your leat 
flat and use the peep and front sights with- 
out the rear interfering, and if using open 
sights lay the peep down, and either combi- 
nation is instantly available. 
California. CHAS. J. BOYLE. 


THE DANIELS CONCENTRIC SIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—It is hard to find a 
combination of rifle sights that will suit the 
eye of everyone under all conditions. The 
combination that suits me would perhaps 
be useless to nine out of ten of my hunting 
companions. One prefers, and will use noth- 
ing but an open rear sight with a very fine 
notch and a fine knife-blade front sight of 
silver; another a V notch and a coarse ivory 
bead, and another must have a peep rear 
and a gold-bead front sight. 

Shooting at game under every possible 
variation of light and shade in the dusk of 
early morning, the bright light of noon or 
the deep twilight of evening, or down in a 
deep cafion, where the light is always un- 
certain, is quite different from shooting on 
the range, where we can take every advan- 
tage of the light. For game shooting you 
must have a sight that the eye can catch 
in a flash. With a deer on the jump—with 
only a few yards to the nearest cover—the 
fraction of a second may mean the loss of 
your game. 

Late one afternoon I was hunting in a 
deep cafion with the sun low behind the 
ridge to the west. Deer sign was plentiful 
and I felt sure I would get a shot before 
the light failed entirely. My .32-40 Savage 
saddle gun was fitted with a rear peep sight 
and an ivory front. While slowly picking 
my way over some fallen timber I raised 
my eyes and was startled to see a fine buck 
standing broadside toward me on a little 
rise not over sixty yards away. His head was 
turned to watch me and though he stood 
like a statue I could see he was ready to 
jump. With as steady a movement as pos- 
sible I brought my gun to my eye. The light 


—or that which there was—was across the 
sights, and to save my life I could not see 
through the hole in the peep. I turned the 
peep down and raised the leaf—chug—chug 
—chug—my buck had vanished. Such an in- 
cident has taken place in the life of every 
man who hunts. A second’s delay and the 
opportunity is gone forever. 

Deer are becoming scarcer and wilder 
each year and the necessity for being a quick 
shot with a rifle is greater than ever. Then, 
too, as the big timber is cut and the under- 
brush grows thicker, the shooting will be 
at shorter range. Ground that I hunted over 
fifteen years ago, where we could see though 
the timber for a good many hundred yards, is 
now covered with undergrowth and a shot 
at deer over seventy-five or a hundred yards 
is impossible. As it is, most of the deer 
1 have killed have been killed on the jump 
and within a hundred yards. For this work 
it is not necessary to have a very fine adjust- 
ment of sights, but you must have a combi- 
nation that can be caught quickly. 

The Daniels Concentric rear sight, with 
a good full No. 4 Ivory Lyman front sight, 
is a combination that is giving me the 
best of satisfaction. The white ivory ring 
in the rear sight catches the eye as soon as 
the gun comes to the face and there in the 
center of it looms the white bead. A shot 
can be taken with this combination as 
quickly as with a shot gun, and the sights 
can be seen as long as there is any light to 
see by. To those desiring a sight for quick 
shooting at running game, in any light, I 
can cheerfully recommend the Daniels Con- 
centric sight. 


Oregon. JOE WHARTON. 
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UERSTIONS an» ANSWER 











Jules Burton, Cleveland, Okla. — The 
question has often come to my mind, What 
becomes of the deer and elk antlers after 
they are shed? Considering the large num- 
ber that must be shed each year, especially 
on their winter ranges, I think compara- 
tively few are seen by sportsmen and oth- 
ers while traveling over these ranges. 


Answer.—This question has been asked 
us before. The apparent absence of shed 
horns in the game districts is accounted 
for in many ways, among which may be 
mentioned the most common cause, 
namely: They are picked up by ranchmen 
cattlemen and sportsmen and either car- 
ried to the ranch or else back to the sports- 
man’s home. Our correspondent, if he has 
traveled much in the big game country, 
has occasionally come across resorts or 
ranches where hundreds of such antlers— 
we have seen thousands—have been used 
as a fence around the front yard or as 
other outdoor decorations. Besides, guides 
and ranchmen are continually being im- 
portuned to gather antlers—especially elk 
—by sportsmen and townspeople for house 
or den furniture. For instance, either two 
left-hand or two right-hand elk antlers, 
when fitted properly, make an ideal set of 
legs for a den or library table, and many 
are used for this and similar purposes. 


J. Schmidt, Tracy, Calif—Where can 
one get a “Webley” revolver in this coun- 
try? What is the address of the “Webley” 
factory? What is the name of the first au- 
tomatic pistol invented or made in Con- 
tinental Europe? Mr. P. de Angelis, in the 
June, 1906, issue says there’s where the 
first automatic pistol was made. 


Answer.—We do not know where you 
can get a Webley revolver. The Webley 
factory address is Webley & Scott, Ltd., 
Birmingham, England. The first automatic 
pistol that was put on the market was the 
Borchardt, manufactured by the Ludwig 
Loewe factory at Berlin. They are now 
the D. W. F. & M. Co., who manufacture 
the Anular ball bearings that come to this 
country. The rear end of this Borchardt 
pistol stuck out about as far back of the 
handle as the barrel did in front and the 
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arm never sold to any considerable extent. 
The present Luger pistol is essentially the 
Borchardt pistol, with a change made that 
reduces the length of this rear extension. 


An Appreciative Reader, Farmington, 
Iil.—I would like to ascertain through your 
magazine from your personal knowledge or 
from other users of the Marlin repeating 
rifles, if the ejector ever fails to throw the 
empty shell or the cartridges become jam- 
med in the process of loading. Having read 
several very unfavorable articles concerning 
the Ballard ejector and knowing that the 
Marlin Co. uses their system of rifling I 
thought they might also have the same ac- 
tion and ejector. 


Answer.—The editor of Outdoor Life has 
used a Marlin .30-30 at various times during 
the past ten years, with which he has killed 
nearly all the kinds of game found on this 
continent, and never in his experience has 
the arm given anything but the very best 
satisfaction as regards its working order 
and accuracy. 


Roy Claywell, Oak Cliff, Texas.—I would 
like to learn something regarding the Rem- 
ington 30-30 auto-loading rifle. Is it power- 
ful enough for bear and moose? 


Answer.—We believe that the .30-30 auto- 
loading Remington rifle is powerful enough 
for ordinary bear hunting, such as black 
and brown, but for grizzly or moose, we be- 
lieve you should have a heavier arm. These 
things are to a great extent matters of per- 
sonal preference and individual ideas, how- 
ever. Moose, grizzlies, elephants and tigers 
have been killed with the ordinary .30-30’s, 
and many men believe they are powerful 
enough for such game. However, our per- 
sonal opinion is that a much more powerful 
arm should be used on grizzlies and moose. 





IN THE WOODS 


or in the mountains, no matter how far from 
civilization, fresh milk can always be had 
if foresight is used in Ps the outfit. 
Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk in 
cans keeps indefinitely until opened and an- 
s.vers every purpose. It is pure, rich milk, 


condensed to the consistency of cream, put up 


— sugar and preserved by sterilization 
only. 





























The City of Delight, by Elizabeth 
Bobbs- Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
Perhaps a trifle long drawn out, but nev- 
ertheless interesting, is “The City of De- 
light,” the latest work of Elizabeth Miller, 
The siege and fall of Jerusalem is described 
at too great a length, possibly, for those who 
are more anxious to follow the fortunes of the 
hero and heroine, who are in the doomed 
city. The familiar expedient of stolen papers 
and assumed identities is doubly used. The 
siege begins and the scenes of carnage and 
destruction are thrillingly described. Time 
and again the Romans are repulsed, only to 
rush on with renewed fury. The final assault 
is made and the enemy rushes in triumphant. 


Miller; 


The Iron Heel, by Jack London; $1.50; the 
Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


An intensely vigorous and dramatic story 
of Socialism. The narrative is supposed to 
be contained in a manuscript written by the 
wife of one of the leaders of a social revolu- 
tion which is supposed to have taken place 
about 1912, and to have continued for several 
tragic years. This manuscript, however, was 
not discovered until several centuries after- 
wards; and the resulting restrospective meth- 
od of viewing circumstances and conditions 
with which the reader is now familiar proves 
to be extremely attractive, and gives the 
story great truthfulness, The characters 
aer sharply drawn, the incidents follow one 
another in rapid and dramatic succession, and 
one feels from end to end the enthusiasm of 
the author, and his sense of the righteousness 
of the doctrines his characters speak and 
their experiences illustrate. It is a truly re- 
markable story, and no Socialist should fail 
to buy and read it. 


The Way of the Woods, a manual for Sports- 
men in Northwestern United States and 
Canada, by Edward Breck; 80 illustra- 
tions; $2.00 net; G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. f 

Dr. Breck’s book is a practical field-man- 
ual, intended to form a part of the kit of 
every camper, fisherman and hunter. It con- 
tains concise, yet thorough and authoritative 
information, on every subject connected with 
life in the North Woods, such as outfitting, 
fishing, shooting, canoeing, tenting, trapping, 
photography, hygiene, the protection of Na- 
ture, etc. A unique feature of the volume is 
that the author tells his readers not only 
what they should have, but where to find it 
and what it costs. 


The Stuff of a Man, by Katharine Evans Blake. 
Col, frontis., by Will Grefe; $1.50; The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 


A drama of the corn lands of Southern 
Indiana in the “Pocket” region bounded by 
the Ohio. The small town, its life and atmos- 
phere, is carefully and leisurely portrayed. 
The Hoosier element is a feature that keeps 
the reader interested. The negro probiem 
is vividly set forth in a series of incidents 


Some New Books 


that are told with earnestness and sympathy 
One scene in particular is very vivid—it de- 
scribes a bloodhound pursuit of a fleeing 
negro that shows the “stuff of a man” in a 
way to arrest the attention. 


The Pistol and Revolver, by A, L. A. Himmel- 


wright, New York. Paper, 60c; Clot! 
$1.00; Full Morocco, $1.50. 
“Every right-minded and patriotic citizen 


of the United States should be a good marks- 


man It is a duty he owes to his country 
under her present liberal institutions, 
which do not exact military service, but 


presume reliance in a large 
zen soldiery in case of war.” 

Practice with the pistol and revolver af 
fords training in sighting, steady holding 
and pulling the trigger. which are the es- 
sential features of rifle shooting also On 
account of the relation, and the fact that 
skill with these arms can be instantly utilized 
in rifle shooting, the development of marks- 
manship with the pistol and revolver properly 


measure on citi- 


assumes national importance. This little 
volume by Mr. Himmelwright, who is a well- 
known authority on the subject, contains il- 
lustrations and full description of all makes 
of pistols and revolvers, and besides being 
a useful, practical hand-book for the ex- 


perienced marksman, the work will also prove 
particularly valuable to beginners. It is a 
handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of 
practical information covering the entire sub- 
ject of pistol and revolver shooting. This 
work is strictly up-to-date, including the la<- 
developments in smokeless power; the 
1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of 
the United States Army, the United States 
Navy and the National Guard; the Annual 
Championship matches and Revised Rules and 
Regulations of the United States Revolver As- 
sociation, etc. 


est 

















RANCH LIFE IN THE ROCKIES 


Still Plenty of Chances to Get Rich and 
Secure Free Homes.—Book of 100 
Views and Map Free 

A new book has been published describing 
ranch life in the est. here is an enor- 
mous demand for the volume—truly, every- 
body wants it. Reads like fiction, yet ab- 
solutely true. It describes big ranches, tells 
how farmers and ranchmen are amassing 
huge fortunes and shows how new citizens 
may do likewise. 

he book gives the government land and 
mining laws, fish and game laws, together 
with a late county map of Colorado. Con- 
tains 100 photo-engravings of farm and 
ranch views, cowboy life, etc. Editions cost 
$2,000 to issue. 

The book is free—do you want it? To in- 
troduce our big illustrated western family 
magazine (established 1903) we will send 
you the above described ranch book and 
our famous monthly magazine a whole year, 
all for only 30c cash or postage stamps. 
Clubs of 3 and 3 books 70c, po Money 
back if not more than pleased. ur maga- 
zine prints views of scenery, stories of ad- 
venture and sketches and tells all about 
the West. Act quick, send to-day. Address 


INTER-MOUNTAIN FARM MAGAZINE, 
Station 31, Denver, Colo. 

















THEY MAKE SPEED WHEELS, ETC. 


Two beautiful photographs have just come 
te hand—too late though to have cuts made 
for this number—illustrating the new plant 
of the Michigan Wheel Company of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, which is built of brick, 
two stories and basement, with a floor space 
of 25,000 square feet with plenty of windows 
for light. 

This building is a model factory, designed 
and built for their special line of goods and 
is now running fully equipped with up-to- 
date machinery and special tools built for 
making the well-known line of Michigan 
speed wheels, propeller wheels, reverse 
gears and many accessories. 

The phenomenal success which the Mich- 
igan wheels and reverse gears have met with 
has made this company the largest manufac- 
turer in the world of this line of accessories. 

In 1904 their sales amounted to $3,000; in 
1905 to $35.000; in 1906 to $78,000; in 1907 to 
$90,000, and in 1908 it is estimated at $125,009. 

The Michigan Wheel Company is com- 
posed of three brothers, Harry, Fred and 
Charles Perkins, who have spent over twenty 
years studing and designing marine gasoline 
engines, propeller wheels, reverse gears, 
boats and marine accessories. 





A new artificial lure, the Kelso Pearl bait, 
is manufactured by H. J. Frost & Company, 
90 Chambers street, New York This spoon 
bait has proven to be one of the most killing 
lures on the market. It is made from pearl 
and of such shape that it spins perfectly. 





Experience demonstrates that the various 
colors and glitter of pearl in the water make 
it much more attractive to game fish than 
metal. This bait is made in all sizes, from 
the smallest trout or bass spinner to the 
three and a quarter inch muskallonge size. 
The latest pattern and most suitable for 
striped bass and pickerel is the Kelso Pearl 
Wabbler, which, owing to peculiar shape, does 
not revolve, but darts through the water. 





ENGINE TROUBLES. 


The Breeze Carbureter Company of New- 
ark, New Jersey, has sent us a copy of their 
new booklet, entitled “Carbureters and En- 
gine Troubles,” written by Mr. Breeze. It 
was writt®2n particularly for the owner of a 
motor, so that it would help him out of trou- 
ble when he got in, and keep him out of 
trouble after he got this booklet. 

It is certainly pure gold to a motor-inter- 
ested man. It’is worth your while not to 
pass it up. It is the most complete pam- 
phlet on carbureters that is issued by any 
house in the business. Copies of the first 
edition of 3,000, which the company had run 
off, are being used now as text books in tech- 
nical schools. 

None of our readers who have ever had 
troubles along these lines, or anticipate that 
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they ever may should fail to write immedi- 
ately for this book, which is sent free to 
those mentioning this notice. 





A GREAT OUTING SHIRT. 


One of the greatest hits in a cruiser’s or 
hunter's shirt that has ever come under our 
notice is to be seen at the store of C. C. 
Filson, 1011 First avenue, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. We have personally examined this 
shirt, which is manufactured by Mr. Filson 
in his own establishment, and which is made 
of 10 oz, Pacific Coast flannel in blue, black 
or grey. It has six pockets for the various 
articles used by cruisers. While it is called 
a cruiser’s shirt and is made to meet every 
demand of the cruiser, it makes one of the 
best hunting or fishing shirts that the most 
critical enthusiast could desire. One of its 
big talking points is a large pocket, or opea- 
ing in the back for lunch or duffle needed to 
be carried. This back pocket is so large that 
it almost takes the place of a pack strap. It 
should be ordered by any one requiring such 
a shirt—selling price, $4.50—and we feel cer- 
tain that Mr. Filson would be glad to return 
the money of anyone purchasing this shirt 
who finds it does not meet their requirements. 





A NOVELTY IN REEL CONSTRUCTION. 


The Lindquist Reel embo- 
dies a novel feature in the 
line - handling apparatus. 
The line is not wound 
around a spool, but after 
being brought in by the 
action -of two small fric- 
tion rollers is seized by a 
“tucker” and stowed away 
in loose coils. In the cast 
the line is paid out only as 
fast as the bait pulls it, 
there being no spool to ac- 
quire a momentum of its 
own and cause overruns as 
the bait slows in its out- 
going speed. Strange to 
say, no matter how twisted 
the line may be, it never 
tangles in the stowing 
chamber, always running 
out smoothly. This reel has 
been proved a practical 
success by actual use. A 
letter to A. V. Lindquist, 
Alexandria, Minnesota, will 
bring an interesting book- 
let, 








MOTOR BOAT ECONOMY. 


After a motor is installed the cost of 
maintenance, fuel, etc., are the problems that 
confront the owner. The builders of motors 
strain every energy in producing engines that 
give little trouble and are economical in use. 
The DuBrie Motor: Company, 443 Guoin ave- 
nue, Detroit, have taken a long step in ad- 
vance in their type of engine this season and 
are marketing a hardy, efficient motor, ex- 
tremely simple in design and construction, 
an integral part of which is a patented gen- 
erator valve permitting the use of kerosene 
as fuel, obtaining from it the same power 
as from gasoline, although the latter may be 
used as in ordinary motors. Write for their 
catalog and mention this notice. 



































REGISTERED TOURNAMENT. 


The fourth annual tournament of the 
Montpelier Gun Club of Montpelier, Vermont 
will be given, under the Mterstate Associa- 
tion rules and regulations, on May 12th and 
13th, 1908. Every event of this tournament is 
open to any amateur. Professionals are 
barred from competing for prizes or purses 
Shooters expecting to attend should notify 
the secretary. 


NEW BOOKLET ON BALL REVERSE 
GEAR. 


We are in receipt of a new and attractive 
booklet issued by the New York Gear Works, 
56 Greenpoint avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 
sole manufacturers of the Ball Improved Re- 
verse Gear for motor boats. This company 
is one of the oldest gear manufacturing con- 
cerns in the United States and have the ad- 
vantage of long experience in the manufac- 
ture of their goods. The result is naturally 
a very popular gear and one with numerous 
important features, all of which are illus- 
trated and described in the booklet before 
us. 

Particular attention is called to the clutch, 
which is one of the main features of the Ball 
Reverse Gear, and its simplicity of construc- 
tion is strikingly shown. There is also a 
valuable table of dimensions giving weight 
and prices of the different size gears. 

Copies of the booklet, we are assured, 
will be sent our readers on application, who 
mention this notice. 
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HIGH SCORES IN NEW YORK. 


At the annual tournament of the well- 
known Zettler Rifle Club of New York city, 
March 14th to 21st, Stevens and Stevens-Pope 
rifles and Stevens Telescopes again made iu 
clean sweep. The Stevens won first honors in 
every event and more seconds and thirds 
than all other makes of rifles combined 

In the championship 100 shot match, R 
Gute scored 2,468 points, A. Hubalek wus se«- 
ond with 2,464 and L. Buss third with 2,463 
These crack marksmen were equipped with 
Stevens-Pope rifle and telescope, Stevens rifle 
and telescope and Stevens-Pope rifle and 
telescope, respectively. 


MOUNT YOUR OWN TROPHIES. 


Probably everyone of our readers at times 
secure beautiful specimens of birds and ani- 
mals which they would like to have mounted 
but the expense of sending them to taxider- 
mists or the inconvenience, prevents them 
doing so. 

We have frequently called your attention 
to the fact that taxidermy is now being 
taught successfully by mail, and we would 
again advise our readers to correspond with 
the N. W. School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, providing they have not already done 
so. This school has taught the mounting of 
birds and animals successfully by correspond- 
ence for more than seven years, and to our 
perfect knowledge. they are giving the best 
of satisfaction, and their students are ex- 
tremely successful. 

The school will mail catalog and full par- 
ticulars on request. 











J phar tate, 





A NOTED RACING CAR. 


We present herewith a cut of the 12-cylinder 180 h. p. Maxwell racer, the machine that 
was selected for the match race for the Sir Thomas Dewar World’s Championship Trophy 
The Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. of Tarrytown, N. Y., the builders of the above car, will 
be glad to send a sample copy of their monthly publication, The Co-Operator, to any one 


on request who mentions this notice, 
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ing trips is greatly 


simplified by including a 
Lovett Vapor 


Lamp, for you not only save 
considerably in bulk, but get a splendid light 
The Lovett is a lamp of 200 to 1,000 candle 
power and is used in connection with the or- 
dinary kerosene vapor stove To change 
the stove to a lamp it is only necessary to 
slip off the cooking burner, clean the vapor- 
izing tube and place a lamp burner in posi- 
tion This lamp can be used almost every- 
where, aboard boat, in camp, for club house, 
ete A quart of oil will burn for eight hours. 
See their advertisement in Outdoor Life. 


NEW HUNTER CATALOGUE. 


The new catalog issued by the Hunter 
Arms Company (makers of L, C, Smith guns) 
is a veritable work of art. The front and 
back cover pages are printed in the three- 
color process, while colors are also used on 
the inside pages to show the natural color 
of the woodwork on the various models 
shown. Much space is devoted to the Hunter 
one-trigger, which has achieved wonderful 
results. Each Hunter one-trigger attached by 
this company to any Smith hammerless gun is 
guaranteed for a period of five years to be 
free from all defects of material or work- 
manship. All Smith guns are guaranteed to 
shoot any nitro powder made and not get 
loose Be sure and send for one of these 
beautiful catalogs, and mention Outdoor Life. 


NOTES. 

Fishermen, you will be 
“Snagged Hook Releaser 
Immell Mfg. Co, of Blair 


interested in 
advertised by 
Wis., in 


the 
the 


this issue 


beer GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND woe 


LOVETT VAPOR LAMP. 


The packing problem for cruising or camp- 


At Atlanta, Georgia, March 2ist, Mr. H. D. 
Freeman shot Peters’ factory loaded shells, 
breaking 130 out of 135. 

Mr. J. M. Hughes, shooting Peters’ factory 
loaded shells at the Badger Gun Club, Mil- 
waukee, March 22nd, scored 144 out of 150. 


The trout season will soon be here, 
no fisherman should be without a supply of 
Howarth’s fine trout flies, made by 8S. Ho- 
warth of Florissant, Colorado. For neatness, 
quality and durability, there are none better. 


High amateur average at Coleman, Texas, 
March 17th was won by Mr. Harry Scott, who 
broke 139 out of 150. Mr. G R, Roquemore 
was second with 137. Koth shot Peters’ fac- 
tory loaded shells. Mr. L. I, Wade, also using 
Peters, scored 96 out of 100, 

At the Sportsman’s Show tournament at 
Keystone league grounds, Holmesburg Junc- 

Pennsylvania, March 10th, llth and 

S. Welles from twenty yards broke 

in the grand amateur handicap and 

was high professional in this event, shoot- 
ing Dead Shot smokeless powder. 

At the Sportsman’s Show tournament ct 
Keystone leegue grounds, Holmesburg Junc- 
tion, Pennsylvania, March 10th, 11th and 12th, 
G. 8. McCarty from twenty one yards won the 
amateur handicap, 82-100 (134 entries). He 
was high gun for two days, 322-380. and may 
well feel proud of this excellent shooting 
from distance handicap with Dead Shot 
smokeless powder. 

During the week ending March 2ist, Mrs. 
Ad, Topperwein shot as follows: Conyers, 
Georgia, 100-93; Covington, Georgia, 100-92; 
Milledgeville, Georgia, 75-68; Sparta, Geor- 
gia, 100-90 This average of 91% per cent.. 
considering the difficult shooting conditions, 
was extremely good and demonstrates the re- 
liability of Dead Shot smokeless powder. 

The last issue of the “Baker Gunner,” 
published by the Baker Gun and Forging Co. 
of Batavia, New York, is very interesting. 
containing, besides much valuable informa- 
tion to users of Baker guns, articles entitled 
“Quail Hunt in California,” “Autumn,” “A 
Duck Hunt,” “Hunting the Grouse” and 
“Hints for Amateurs.” In sending for a sam- 
ple copy, remember it is gratis if you men- 
tion this notice, 

In anticipation of the Democratic national 
convention to be held in Denver July 7, 1998, 
the Denver & Rio Grande railway has issued 
an attractive booklet, which can be had for 
the asking, giving full information regard- 
ing rates and some attractive side trips which 
can be easily made from Denver. The book- 
let is handsomely illustrated with views of 
Denver and vicinity. 

The Hoxie Ammunition Company has just 
issued an interesting booklet, entitled “What 
Hoxieized Cartridges have done.” In this 
booklet are reproduced letters from such 
prominent sportsmen as Mr. Max Fleischman, 
Cincinnati; Col. W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), E. 
F. Warner, publisher Field and Stream, and 
several others. This booklet will be sent io 
anyone on request. Address Hoxie Ammui- 
tion Company, Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

A bobinet mosquito veil made from the 
best of English bobinet, selling for 75 cents 
each, is the latest creation of the fertile mind 
of C. C. Fiison, the Alaska woutfit manufac- 
turer, 1011 First avenue, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. It fastens down over the waist, and 
ties by an elastic tape over the head, being 
therefore, absolutely mosquito proof. Mr. 
Filson is also headquarters for khaki suits 
of all kinds for men and women. Mr. Cook, 
who climbed Mt. McKinley, and who wore a 
special suit of khaki of Mr. Filson’s manu- 
facture, remarked after the climb: “On my 
second triv up Mt. McKinley your water- 
proof khaki pants was about the only thing 
that remaired intact on our bodies, as every- 
thing else was torn to shreds, and we were 
too far from our supply sources to even 
think of replenishing our stock.” 


and 





